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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ACT 



wednesday, jxtne 28, 1972 

House of Representatives, 
Gener.\l Subcommittee on Education of the 

CoMMnTBE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

WasMngton^ D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 :35 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2253, 
Eayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Pucinski, Quie, Veysey, and Peyser. 

Also present: John Jennings, majority counsel, Toni Painter, secre- 
tary, and Charles Kadcliff, minority counsel for education. 
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2osr.,o. 13915 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 20, 1972 

Mr. McCuLi/xiii (for himself, Mr. Qvir^ and Mr. Gerald R. Ford) introduml 
the following bill ; wliicli \\as referre<l to the Committee on Kducation find 
Labor 



A BILL 

To further the achievement of equal educational opportunities. 

1 Be it enacted bf; the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled^ ^ 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Equal Educational Op- 

4 jmrtunities Act of 1972''. 

5 POLICY AND PURPOSE 

6 Sec. 2. (a) The Confrress declares it to he the policy 

7 of the United States that— 

8 (i) oH children enrolled in public schools are eii- 

9 titled to equal educational opportunity without regard to 

10 rnce, color, or national origm ; and 

11 (2) the neighborhood is an appropriate basis for 

12 detennining pul)lic school assignments. 
I 
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1 (b) In order to carry out this policy, it is the purpose 

2 of this Act to provide Federal financial assistance for edu- 

3 eationally deprived students and to specify appropriate reme- 

4 dies for the orderly removal of the vestiges of the dual school 

5 system. 

6 FINDINGS 

7 Sec. 3. (a) The Congress finds that— 

^ (1) the mainteuauee of dual school systems in 

^ which students are assigned to schools solely oii the 
basis of race, color, or national origin denies to those 
students the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
■^2 the fouileenth amendment; 

^3 (2) the abolition of dual school systems has been 

virtually completed and great progress has been made 
and is l)eing made toward the elimination of the vestiges 
of those systems; 
^'^ (3) for the purpose of abolishing dual school sys- 

terns and eliminating the vestiges the»*cof, many local 
educiitional agencies have been required to reorganize 
their school systems, to reassign students, and to engage 
in the extensive transportation of students; 

(4) the implementation of desegregation plans 
, that require extensive student transportation has, in 
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1 luaiiy cases, required local educational agencies to ex- 

2 pend large amounts of funds, thereby depleting their 

3 financial resources available for the maintenance or im- 

4 provcnient of the quality of educational facilities and 

5 instruction provided; 

6 (5) excessive transportation of students creates 

7 serious risks to their health and safety, dismpts the 

8 educational process carried out with respect to such 

9 students, ami iin])inges significantly on their educational 

10 opportunity; 

11 (0) the risks and hamis created by excessive trans- 

12 poitrttion are particularly great for children enrolled in 

13 the first six grades; and 

14 (7) the guidelines provided by the courts for 

15 fashioning remedies to dismtintle dual school systems 

16 have been, as the Supreme Court of the United States 

17 has said, "incomplete and imperfect,'' and have failed 

18 to establish a clear, rational, and uniform standard 

19 for deterniining the extent to which a local educational 

20 agency is required to reassign and transport its students 

21 in order to eliminate the vestiges of a dual school system. 

22 (b) For the foregc/ng reasons, it is necessary and 

23 proper that the Congress, pursuant to the powers granted to 
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1 it l)y the Constitution of the United States, specify appro- 

2 iu'iat(? remedies for the elimination of the vestiges of dnal 

3 sehool *;ystouis. 

4 DECLAKATIOX 

r> Si:(\ 4. Tli(» Congress declares that this Act is the 

(j le<rislatioii contemplated by secticm 2 (a) (4) of the '*!^tndent 

7 Trausportati(ni Moratorium Act of 1972/* 

8 TITLE I-ASSISTANCE 

9 COKC'ENTKATIOX OK UKSOiniCKS K()l{ ('()MI»KNSAT()UY 

10 EDUCATION 

11 Skc. 101. (a) The Secretary of Health, Education, and 

12 Weh'are (hereinafter in tliis Act referred to «ts the "SecTC- 
i:> tary'*) and the Commissioner of Education sliall — 

14 (1) in the administration, consistent with the pro- 

15 visions thereof, of the program established by title 1 
IG of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 

17 1965; and 

18 (2) in the administration of any ])rogram designed 

19 te. assist local educational agencies in achieving de- 

20 segregation or i)reventiug, reducing, or eliminating iso- 

21 lation based on race, color, or national origin in the 

22 public schools; 

23 take such action consistent with the provisions of this title, 

24 as the Sccretaiy deeujs necessary to jjrovide assistance under 
5S!> such programs (notwithstanding any provision of law which 
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1 t»stiiblislic.s a prognuu described by irliiusc (2) of tliis sub- 

2 section) in sucli a iujmiu»r us to ronrcutrntts nnisistcnt witli 
\l sucli criteria as the Secretary mny prescribe by regalaticai, 

4 the fuiuls available for carrying ont sn«ii programs for the 

5 provision of basic instructional servicer! and l)asic supportive 
a ser\'ices for educationally deprived students, 

7 (b) A local educational agency shall l)e eligil)lc for 

8 distance during a fiscal year under any ]»rograni described 

9 by clause (2) of subsection (a) of this section (notwith- 

10 stiniding any i)rovision of law which establishes such pro- 

11 gnuu) i* ;t-~ 

12 (1) is eligil)le f(»r a bnsic grant for such fiscal year 
under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

14 tiou Act of 1965; 

15 (2)* operates a school during such fiscal year in 
li) which a substantial i)r(>i)ortion of the students enrolled 

17 are from low-income families; and 

18 (3) provides nssunmces sati'^faetory to the Secre- 

19 tary that services provided during such fiscal year fnun 

20 State and local funds with resj)ect to each (»f the schools 

21 described in clause (2) of this subsection of such agency 

22 will be at least comparable to the sen*ices provided 

23 from*sueh funds with respect to the other schools of 

24 siich agency. 

25 (i*) In carrying out this section, the Secretary and the 
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1 Commissioner of Education sitall seek to provide assistiiiiec 

2 in such a maimer tliat^ 

^ (1) the amount of funds availahle f(»r the pro- 

4 vision of lirtsic instnictional ser>'ia-!i and basic supportive 
ser\Mces for educationally deprived stu(!e.iit.s in the scho<J 
^ districts of local educational agencies whicli receive as- 
f sistance under any .program described in clause (1) or 
8 (2) of subsection (a) of this section is adequate to meet 
^ the needs of such students for such scr\*iecs; and 

(2) there v;?!! be adequate provision for iiieetiDR 
the needs for such services of students in such school 
-^^ districts wJio tninsfer from sehoids hi whicli a higher 
-^3 proportion of the iiuiiiber of students enrolled arc from 
W low-income families to schools in which a lower propor- 
^5 timi of the number of students enrolled are from such 
families; 

17 except that iiotliing in this title shall authorize the provision 

18 of assistance in such a manner as to encourage or reward the 
W transfer of a student from a school in which students of his 

20 race are in the minority to a school in which students of his 

21 race are in the majority or the transfer of a student which 

22 would increase the degree of racial impaction in the schools 
2^ of any local education agency. 

2^ (d) The Secretary shall prescribe by regulation the pro- 
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1 ]M)i1i(nis oi students from tow-income fnuiilies to lie used in 

- the pni^rnun established by tbis (itlc nnd nwy prcs^jribc n 

3 nmgc of fuiuily iu(M»i:ie.s tuking iutii ncroubt fuiuily sisce, for 

4 the purpose of delenuiuiii^ whether a family is a luw-iueome 

5 family. \ 

KKI'W;T on KNTITUiSMKNTS ANI> AUUKTMIvNT FORMTUAS 

7 Sec. Xotliihg in this tith shall lie* ciuistnied to 

B auth(»ri%e the Seeretar}* (»r the Ouniutssiiuier of Kdnnitiou 

9 to^ 

10 (1) alter the amount of i whieli any local 

n educational agency is eligible/^* receive for a fiscal year 

12 under title I of the Ktenieutary and Secondary Kduca- 

13 tion Actof l!)05;or 

14 (2) alter the basis cm which funds appropriatiul 

15 for carrying out a program described by sectiiui I<>I (a) 

16 (2) of this title w««ild otherwii;e be alhUted or appor- 

17 tifuicd among the States. 

18 Shc. lOtS. U|M)u approval of a grant to a local eduea- 

19 tioiml agency to carry out the provisions of this title, the as- 

20 surt^nces reipiired by the Secretary or the Conmiissioner of 

21 KdiUtation pursuant thereto shall constitute the terms of a 

22 contract between the United States and the locni educatioiuil 

23 agency^ which shall be spcinfically enforceable in action 

24 brought, by the United States. 
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1 TITLE II— UNLAWFUL PRACTICES 

2 DEKIAL OF EQUAL BDUC'ATIOXAL Ol'POKTUNITY 

3 PKOHIUITED 

4 Sec. 201. No State shall deny equal edueatioual oppor- 

5 tuuit}' to an individual on account of his race, color, or 
Q national origin, by — 

7 (a) the deliberate segregation by an educational 

8 «gency of students on the basis of race, color, or 

9 national origin among or within schools ; 

IQ (b) the failure of an educational agency which has 

11 formerly practiced such deliberate segregation to take 

12 affirmative steps, consistent with title IV of this Act, to 

13 remove the vestiges of a dual school system; 

14 (c) the assignment by an educational agency of a 

15 T student to a school, other than the one closest to his 

16 place of residence within the school district in which he 

17 resides, if the assignment results in a greater degree of 

18 segregation of students on the basis of race, color, or 

19 national origin among the schools of such agency than 

20 would result if such student were assigned to the school 

21 closest to his place of residence within the school dis- 

22 trict of such agency providing the appropriate grade 

23 level and type of education for such student; 

24 (d) discrimination by an educational agency on the 
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1 basis of race, color, or national origin m the employ- 

2 ment, employment ccnditions, or assignment to schools 
^ of its faculty or staff; 

^ ' (e) the transfev by an educational agency, whether 

^ voluntary or othenvise, of a student from om school to 
^ another if the purpose and effect of such transfer is to 
increase segregation of students on the basis of race, 
^ color, or national origin among the schools of such 
^ agency; or ' 

(f) the failure by an educational agency to take 
appropriate action to overcome language barriers that 
impede equal participation by its students in its instruc- 
■^•^ tional programs. ' 

14 RACIAL BALANCE XOT REQUIRED 

15 Sec. 202. The failure of an educational agency to attain 

16 a balance, on the basis of race, color, or national origin, of 

17 students among it;^ schools shall not constitute a denial of 

18 equal educational opportunity, or equal protection of the laws. 

19 ASSIGNMENT OK XEIGHBORHOOD BASIS NOT A DENIAL OF 

20 EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

21 Sec. 203. Subject to the other provisions of this title, 

22 the assignment by an educational agency of a student to the 

23 school nearest his place of residence which provides the 

24 appropriate grade level and type of education for such student 
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1 is not a denial of equal educational opportunity unless such 

2 assignment is for the purpose of segregating students on the 
^ basis of race, color, or national origin, or the school to which 
^ such student is assigned was located on its site for the pur- 
^ pose of segregating students on such basis. 

6 TITLE III— ENFORCEMENT 

CIVIL ACTIONS 

^ Sec. 301. An individual denied an equal educational 

^ opportunity, as defined by this Act, may institute a civil 

action in an appropriate district court of the United States 

against such parties, and for such relief, as may be appro- 
12 • 

pnate. The Attorney General of the United States (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the "Attorney General") , for 
or in the name of the United States, may also institute such 
a civil action on iiehalf of such an individual. 

JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 

^'^ Sec. 302. The appropriate district court of the United 
States shall have and exercise jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under section 301. 

INTERVENTION BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Sec. 303. Whenever a civil action is instituted under 
section 301 by an individual, the Attorney General may 
intervene in such action upon timely application* 
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1 SUITS BY TIIJB ATTORNEY GENICRAL 

2 Skc. 804. The Attorney General shall not institute a 
?, civil action under section 301 liefore he— 

4 (a) gives to the appropriate educational agency 

5 notice of the condition or conditions which, in his judg- 
G ment, constitute a violation of title II of this Act; and 

7 (b) certifies to the appropriate district court of 

8 the United States that he is satisfied that such educa- 

9 tional agency has not, within a reasonable time after 

10 such notice, undertaken appropriate remedial action. 

11 attorneys' fees 

12 Sec. 305. In any civil action instituted under this Act, 

13 the court, in its discretion, may allow the prevailing party, 

14 other than the United States, a reasonable attorneys' fee as 

15 part of the costs, and the United States shall be liable for 

16 costs to the same extent as a private person. 

17 TITLE IV-REMEDIES 

18 FORMULATING REMEDIES; APPLICABILITY 

19 Sec. 401. In formulating a remedy for a denial of equal 

20 educational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection 

21 of the laws, a court, department, or agency of the United 

22 States shall seek or impose only such remedies as are essen- 

23 tial to correct particular denials of equal educational oppor- 

24 tunity or equal protection of the laws. 
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1 Sec. 402. In fonnulating a remedy for a denial of equal 

2 edncational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection of 

3 the laws, which may involve directly or indirectly the trans- 

4 portation of students, a court, department, or agency of the 

5 United States shall consider and make S])eeific findings on 

6 the efficacy in correcting such denial of the following reni- 

7 edies and shall require iniplementation of the first of the 

8 remedies set out helow, or on the first combination thereof, 

9 which would remedy such denial : 

10 (a) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

11 places of residence which provide the a])propriate grade 

12 level and type of education for such students, taking into 

13 account school capacities and natural physical barriers; 

14 (b) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

15 places of residence which provide the appropriate grade 

16 level and type of education for such students, taking into 

17 aeeoimt only school capacities; 

18 (e) permitting students to transfer from a school in 

19 which a majority of the students are of their race, color, 

20 or national origin to a school in which a minority of the 

21 students are of their race, color, or national mgin; 

22 (d) the creation or revision of attendance zones 

23 or grade structures without exceeding the transportation 

24 limits set forth in section 403 ; 
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1 (e) the construction of new schools or the closing 

2 of inferior schools; 

3 (f) the construction or estahlishnient of magnet 

4 schools or educational parks ; or 

5 ' (g) the development and implementation of any 

6 other plan which is educationally sound and adminis- 

7 tratively feasible, subject to the provisions of sections 

8 403 and 404 of this Act. 

9 TKAXSPOKTATIOX OF STUDENTS 

1^ Sec. 403. (a) No court, department, or agency of the 

11 United States shall, pursuant to section 402, order the imple- 

1^ mentation of a plan that would require an increase for any 

13 school year in — 

14 (1) either the average daily distunce to he traveled 

15 by, or the average daily time of travel for* all students 

16 ui the sixth gnule or below transported by an edunttional 

17 agency over the comparable averages for the preceding 

18 school year; or 

19 (2) the average daily number of students in the 

20 sixth grade or below transported by an educational 

21 agency over the comparable average for the preceding 

22 , school year, disregarding the transportation of any stu- 

23 dent wliicli results from a change in such student^s resi- 

24 deuce, his advancement to a higher level of education. 
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1 or his attendance at a school operated by an educational 

2 agency for the first time. 

3 (b) No court, department, or agency of the United 

4 States shall, pursuant to section 402, order the implementa- 

5 tion of a plan which would require an increase for any school 

6 year in— ' 

7 (1) either the average daily distance to be traveled 

8 by, or the average daily time of travel for, all students 

9 in the seventh grade or above transported by an educa- 

10 tional agenc}' over the comparable aveniges for the 

11 preceding school year; or 

12 (2) the average daily number of students in the 

13 seventh grade or above transported by an educational 

14 agency over the comparable average for the preceding 

15 school year, disregarding the transportation of any stu- 
IG dent which results from a chaAge in such student's resi- 

17 dence, his advancement to a lygher level of education, or 

18 his attendance at a school operated I)y an educational 

19 agency for the first tune, 

20 unless it is demonstrated by clear and convincing* evidence 

21 that no other method set out in section 402 will provide an 

22 adequate remedy for the denial of equal educational op- 

23 portunity or equal protection of the laws that has been found 

24 by such court, department, or agency. The implementation 

25 of a plan calling for increased transportation, as described in 
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1 clause (1) or (2) of this subsection, shall be deeiued a teiii- 

2 porary measure. In any event such plan shall be subject to 

3 the liniitation of section 407 of this Act and shall only be 
^ ordered in conjunction with the development of a long term 
^ plan involving one or more of the remedies set out in clauses 

6 (a) througli {g) of section 402. If a United States district 

7 court orders implenientation of a plan requiring an increase 
^ ill transportation, as described in clause (1) or (2) of this 
^ subsection, the appropriate court of appeals shall, upon timely 

10 application by a defendant educational agency, grant a stay 

11 of such order until it has reviewed such order. 

12 (e) No court, department, or agency of the United 
1«^ States shall require directly or indirectly the transportation 

14 of any student if such transportation poses a risk to the health 

15 of .^tucli student or constitutes a significant iiiipiiigciiieiit on 

16 the educational process \yith respect to such student. 

17 DISTBICT LINES 

18 Sicc. 404. In the formulation of remedies under section 

19 401 or 402 of this Act, the lines dmwn by a State, subdivide 

20 ing its territory into separate school districts, sliall not be 

21 ignored or altered except where it is established that the lines 

22 were drawn for the puri)osc, and had the effect, of segregating 

23 children among public schools on the basis of race, color, or 

24 national onpn. 
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1 VOI.UNTABY AD01»TI0N OP REMEDIES 

2 Sko. 4(^5. Nothing in this Aet prohibits an educational 

3 agency from proposing, adopting, requiring, or hnplenient- 

4 ing any phui of desegregation, otherwise lawful, that is at 

5 variance with the standards set out in this title, nor shall any 

6 court, departn)eni» or agency of the United States be pro- 

7 liibitcd from approving implementation oVn plan which goes 

8 beyond what can ))e required under this title, if such ])kui 

9 is vohmtarily proposed by the appropriate educational 

10 agency. 

11 KBOPENINO I*R(XJEE1)IN0S 

12 Sec. 40(K On the application of an educational agency. 

13 court orders or desegregation plans under title VI of the 

14 (rivil Rights Act of 1964 in effect on the date of enactment 

15 of this Act and intended to end segregtuion of students on 

16 the basis of race, color, or national origin shall be reopened 

17 and modified to C(uui)ly with the provisions of this Act. 

18 TIME laMlTATION OX OBDERS 

19 Sec. 407. Any court order requiring, directly or in- 

20 directly, the transportation of students for the puri)ose of 

21 remedying a denial of the equal protection of the laws shall, 

22 to the extent of such transportation, tenninate after it has 

23 l)een in effect foi five years if the defendant educational 

24 agency is found to have been in good faith compliance with 

25 siieh order for such period. No additional order requiring 

er|c : 
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1 such educational agency to transport students for such pur- 

2 ])Ose shall he entered unless sueh agency is ftiuiid to have 

3 denied equal eduentioital opportunity (ir the equal proteetion 

4 of the laws sUbse<|ueiit to such order, nor remain in effect for 

5 more than five years. 

(i Se(\ 408. Any cotirt order requiring the desegregation 

7 of a school q^stem shall terminate after it has been in efTeet 

8 for ten years if the defendant educational agency is found 

9 to have heeii in good faith coinpliancc with such order for 
10 sueh period. No additional order shall be entered against 
n sueh agency for such purpose unless such agency is found to 

12 have denied equal educational opportunity or the equal pro- 

13 tection of the laws subsequent to such order, nor remain ii^ 

14 effect for more than ten years. 

15 Sec. 409. For the purposes of sections 407 and 408 of 

16 this Act, no period of time prior to the effective date of this 

17 Act, shall be included in deterinuiing the tenuination date 
I 18 of an order. 

I 19 TITLE V-I)KFINITIONS 

V 20 Sk(\ 501. For the purposes of this Act — • 

f 21 (a) The term ''educational agency'* means a local edu- 

22 cational agency or a "State educational agency" as defined 

23 by section 801 (k) of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

24 cation Act of 1965. 

25 (b) The tenn 'Mocal educational agency" means a local 

O 
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1 educational agency as defined by section 801 {i) of the Elc- 

2 meutary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

3 (c) Tlie tenn "segregation" means tlie operation of a 

4 scliool system in wliicli students are Nvhoily or snbstantially 

5 separated among tlic schools of an educational agency or 

6 witiiin a school on tlic basis of mee, color, or national origin. 

7 (d) TIic term "dcsegregati«ni" menus 'Mcsogregation*' 

8 as defined by section 401(b) of tlie Civil Kiglits Act of 

9 1964. 

10 (c) An educational agency slial] he deemed to tnuis- 

11 port a student if any part of the ciust of such studeut^s tnuis- 
' 12 portntion is paid by such agency. 

13 (f) The term *M)«sic iustnictiojuil services'* invm^ in- 

14 structionnl services in the field of mathematics or hnigunge 

15 skills which meet such sttmdards as the Secretary may pa*- 

16 scribe* 

17 (g) The term '*basic supportive services" menus nou- 

18 instructional services, including hcnhli or nutritional services, 

19 as prescribed by the Secretary. 

20 (h) Expenditures for basic iustructionni services or 

21 basic suppciiNe ser\*ices do not include expenditures for ad- 

22 ministration, operation and maintenance of phmt, or for 

23 capital outlay, or such other expenditures us the Secretary 

24 may prescribe. 
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R R. 13983 



IN T!TK HOUSE OF RKrKKSKNTATIVp:S 

Mr, M4<*t'u^K'tt (for 1iiniS(*}f mill Mr.<i»:ttAMi It. F<»ttti) intrmluml the follow* 
hi;; hill ; whirh xvns rt^frmii to the (%itiiiiiitt(H* on Kdiimtiott aiul filter 



A BILL 

To ftiiiiuT t\\i\ arliicvoiueut of cqtinl odunitioual o])portiinitics. 

1 Be it cnacled by the Senate and House of /?c/)rtw/</(i- 

2 tivcs of the Uniti^d States of America in Congress assemblcdt 

3 TImt this Aet may \h* atei i\H the ''Kqual Kducatioiial Oi^ 

4 portnnhics Actof 1072"* 

5 IWilOV AND l»UKl»a8R 

6 Sk(*. 2. (u) The Coiigrtvw declares it to Iw the policy 

7 of the UiiitiHl Stnles that— 

B (i) all children eiirnlk'd in public sdiools are en- 

^ titUMi to ecpial ediimtionnl opportunity witJimit regard to 

mce, <'<»!or, or national origin ; and 

(2) the uoighl>orIuMMl is an appropriate hasis for 

detennuiing puldic .sirho<d assigiiinonta. 
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1 (h) In order to carry out this policy, it is the i)uri>os€ of 
^ tins Act to provide Fedml fiimiicial assistniicc for i»dnm» 
*^ tionnlly drprivcti students and to specify Appropriate reunulies 

f<ir the orderly n^uioval <if the vestiges of the ihial seho(d 

system* 

7 :i (a) The Congress finds that— 

^ (1) the nniintenance of dtial schiH)! sy>tenis in 

^ whi(*h students are lu^signed to srhiKds solely on the 
Imsis of race, cidor, or national origin denies to those 
stmlents the eipial protection oi thi» hiws gtumnileed hy 
the foartcenth amendment ; 

(2) the aholition of dual srhoid systems has heen 
virtnally cmnpletcd and great progress has heen made 
and is heing nitide towanl tJie elimination of the vestiges 
of those systems; 

{'^ for tiic pnri)ose of aholishing dual school sys* 
terns mid elhninnting the vestiges thereof, many Imttl 
cdncjitional agencies have heen required to reorganijse 
their school systems, to missign students, and to engage 
iu the extensive tnnisi)ortation of students; 
^ (4) the implementation of desegregation phins that 

re<jnire extensive svudent transportatiou has, in many 
cases, recpiircd loiiil edui^ational agencies to exi)end 
^ large amounts of funds, thereby depleting (heir finan- 
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1 cial rosimrcc:? avnilalilo for llic mniutcimiirf; or lini)n)Vc- 
^ liicMit of tlu* ({iinlity of odunitionnl fnnlitios niM iustnu> 
'J tiou provided; 

^ (5) excc.<sivi? Irausportntioii of Mndcnts crcah»s fcri- 

•> ous risks lo tlu'ir licallli uiid sjifoly, disnipSs the odum- 
lional process' «-arriod out willi ri^spei-t !o j^wvh sHideiils, 

7 nud iiiiiiiuges sigiiiricautly on their cduentioiml op^mr* 

8 tuiiUy; 

(({) the risks and lianus created by exci*ssive tnins- 
portatiou aa* partit?tilarly great f<»r children enrolled in 
the firsit six gnuk»s; and 

(7) the jpndetines provided hy the courts for fasli- 
ioning remedies to disuiantie dual systems have 

1-^ lK*eu> us the Snprenie Court of the United States has 
i^aid, "incomplete and imiKjrfeci/' and have failed to 
]^ cstablUh ft clcar» rattotml, and nuifonn standard for de- 
n tenninin<r the extent to which a local educational agency 

18 is required to reassipi and transport its students in order 

19 to elinnnate tlie vestiges of a dual school system* 

(h) For the foregoiufr reasons, it is necessiiry unci proper 
1 that the Congress, pursuant to the powers gnmted to if hy 
^ the Cviistiiutiou of the United States, siKHttfy appropriate 
reniedies for the elimination of the vestiges of dual school 
systems. 
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1 DECIiAltATION 

« Skc. 4. The Congress declares tbnt this Act is the leg- 
3 islation contemplated by section 2(a) (4) of tlie "StndiMit 
Trjmsport^itiou Jlonitorinm ict of 1972". 

5 TITLK I--UNLAWFUL rRACTICES 

6 DKNIAL OK KQIIAIi KDIHWTIOXAIi OIM'OKTI^XITY 

7 VKOHimTKD 

^ Skc. 101. No State shall deny equal cdncational oppor- 
^ tunity to an iiidividnal on account i»f his race, color, or 
national origin, hy : 

(a) The ddihemte scgre*jation hy an educational 
^2 aj^ency of stndcnts on the liasis of race, color, or national 

origin among or within schools. 
^•^ (h) The fnilnre of an echieational agency which has 
f(ainerly practiced such deliberate segregaticui to take aflinn- 
ative st(;ps, consistent with title III of this Act, to remove 
1^ tbe vestiges of a dnal school system. 

(c) The assigmnent by an ecbicafioual agency of a 
1^ stiuh'iit to a school, other than the one closest to his j»la('e 

20 of residence within the school district in which be resides, 

21 if th(j assigmnent results in a greater degree of segregation 

22 of students on tbe basis of race, color, or national origin 
2'^ anu>ng the schools of such agency than would result if su(di 
2*^ sludent were assigiu'd to tbe school closest to his place of 
2-> residence within the school district of snch agency provid- 
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1 ing the appropriate grade level and type of education for 

2 Mich !:;tudent. 

3 (d) Dii^rrimination by an educational agency on the 
ha.Ms (if nuv, color, of national origin in the eniployiuent, 
employment conditions, or assignment to schools of its facnUy 
or >tafT. 

7 (e) The transfer by an educational agency, whether 

8 vohmtary or other\vi>e, of a student from one school to 
^ another if the purjmse and eflcct of such transfer is to increase 

10 segregation of students on the basis of race, color, or national 

11 origin among the schools of such agency. 

1^ (f) The failure by im educational agency to take ap- 
propriate action to overcome langmige barriers that impede 
1"^ ecpial participation by its stmleuts in its instructional pro- 
1*^ grams. 

l(i KACIAL UAIiANCIC NOT KlvQUIKKD 

17 Skc. 102. The faihue of an educational agency to 
1^ attain a balance, on the basis of race, color, or natifiual 
1^ origin, of students among its schools shall not constitute a 
-0 denial of ecpial educational opportunity, or C(pial protection 
-1 of the laws. 

-2 ASSIONMKNT ON NKIGHISORIIOOn BASIS NOT A IIKNIAL OF 
*^ EQUAL KDUCATIOXAL OPTORTUNITV 

^ Sec. 103. Subject to the other provisions of this title, 
tlie assignment by an educational agency of a student to 
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1 the school nearest his phue of residence which provides 

2 die appropriate grade level niid type of education for such 
student is not a denial of equal educational opportunity 

4 unless such assignment is for the purpose of segregiiting stn- 
^ dents on the basis of race, color, or national origin, or the 
^ school to which such student is assigned was located on its 

site for the purpose of segregating students on such basis, 
8 TITLE II-EXFOKCEMEXT 

^ CIVIL ACTIONS 

Sko. 201. An individual denied an equal educational 
opportunity, as defined by this Act, may institute a civil 
action in an appropriate district court of the United States 
against such parties, and for such rehcf, as nniy be appro- 
priate. The Attorney Genenil of the United States (here- 
inafter hi this Act referred to as the "Attorney Generar'), 
for or hi the name of the United States, may also institute 
such a civil action on behalf of such an individual. 

^8 JUKISDICTIOX Ot' DISTKICT COURTS 

Sec. 202. The appropriate district court of the TJnitcd 
^ States .shall have and exercise jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under section 201. 

^ INTKUVKNTION BY ATTOKNKY (5ENKKAL 

^ Sec* 203* Whenever a civil action is instituted under 
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section 201 by an individual, the Attorney General may 
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^ intervene in such action upon timely application. 
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1 SUITS r.Y TIIK ATTOHNKY GKNIiRAT. 

2 Sec. 204. The Attorney General shall not institute a 
eivil action under section 201 before he — 

(a) gives to the appropriate educational agency 
5 notice of tlie condition or conditions which, in his 
^ judgment, constitute a violation of title I of this Act; 
and 

^ (b) certifies to the appropriate district court of 

^ the United States tliat he is satisfied tliat sucli eduea- 
tional agency has not, within a reasonable time after 
1^ sucli notice, undertaken appropriate remedial action. 

12 -.y^^^ ATTORNKYS' FEES 

Sec. 205. In any civil action instituted under this Act, 
1"^ the court, in its discretion, may allow the prevailing party, 
1^ other than the United States, a reasonable attorneys' fee as, 
1^ part of t^he cfosts, and the United States shall be liable for 

costs to the same extent as a private person. 
18 TITLE IIMIEMEDIES 

1^ FOKSIUIiATINO remedies; Am.lOATMI.ITY 

Sec. 301. In fonnulating a remedy for a denial of equal 
^1 educational opi)ortunity or a denial of the equal protection 

of the laws, a court, department, or agency of the United 
'^^ States shall scHjk or unpose only such remedies as arc essen- 

tial to correct particular denials of equal educational oppor- 

tunity or equal protectfon of the laws. 
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1 Sfx). 302. lu fonnulating a iXMiiody ftir a dcMunl of cqiml 

2 educational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection of 

3 the laws, which may involve directly or indirectly the Irans- 

4 portatiou of students, a court, deimilincut, or agency of the 

5 United States shall consider and inake specific findings on tho 

6 efficacy in correcting such denial of the following itMiunlies 

7 and shall require implementation of the first of the remedies 

8 set out below, or on the first coinbination tliereof, which 

9 would remedy such denial : 

10 (a) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

11 places of residence which provide the appropriate gnide 

12 level and type of education for such students, taking into 

13 account school capacities and nalunil physical l)arriers; 

14 (b) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

15 places of residence which provide the appropriate grade 

16 level and type of education for such students, taking into 

17 nccoiuit only school cupneities; 

18 (c) pennitting students to transfer from a school 

19 in which a majority of the students are of their race, 

20 color, or national origin to a school in which a minority 

21 of the stiulents are of their nice, color, or national origin; 

22 (d) the creation, or revision of attendance zones 

23 or grade structures without exceeding the transportation 

24 limits set forth in section 303 ; 
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1 (o) tlie construction of new seliools or tho closinif 

2 of inferior scliools; 

3 (f) tlie eon.^truetion or estnblislnuent of magnet 

4 schools or cdueational parks ; or 

5 (g) the development and implementation of any 

6 other plan which is educationally sound and adminis- 

7 tratively feasible, subject to the provisions of sections 

8 303 and :}04 of this Act. 

9 TBANSVOIITATIOX OF STUDENTS 

10 Sec. 303. (a) No court, department, or agency of the 

11 United States shall, pursuant to section 302, order the im- 

12 . picmentation of a plan that wouhl require an increase for any 

13 school year in— 

14 (1) ehher.the average daily distance to be traveled 

15 by, or the average daily time of travel for, all students 

16 in the sixth grade or below transported by an educa- 

17 tional agency over the comparable averages for the pre- 

18 ceding school year; or 

19 (2) the average daily number of students in the 

20 sixth grade or below transported by an educational 

21 agency over the comparable average for the preceding 

22 school year, disregarding the transportation of any stu- 

23 dent which results from a change in such studcnt\s res- 

24 idence, his advancement to a higher level of education. 
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i or his atteiidnnce at a school operated by an (>duca- 
^ tional agency for the first thiie. 

^ (li) No court, departiiicut, or agency of the United 
•1 States shall, pursuant to section 302, order the iniplenienta- 
tion of a plan which would require an increase for any 
^ school year in — 

(1) either the average daily distance to l)e traveled 
^ by, or the average daily time of travel for, all students 
^ in the seventh grade or above transported by an educa- 

tional agency over the comparable averages for the 
^ ^ preceding school year ; or 

(2) the avcrajre daily uunilier of students in the 
seventh grade or almvc transported l)y an ed»cati(uial 
agency over the comparable average for the preceding 
school year, disregarding the transportation of any stn- 
dent which results from a change iu such student's resi- 
denee, his advanemneut to a higher level of education, 
or his attendance at a school operated by an educational 
agency for the first tunc, 

- unless It IS demonstrated by clear and eouviuciiig evidence 
that IK) other method set out in section 302 will provide 
an adequate remedy for the denial of equal edncational op- 
portunity or equal protection of the laws that has been found 
by such court, department, or agency. The iinplenieiitation 

25 

of a plan calling for increased transportation, as described 
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1 in clause (1) or (2) of this subsection, shall I)c deemed 

2 a tempomry measure. In any event sueh plan shall i)C sui)ject 
:5 to the limitation of section 307 of this Act and shall only iic 

4 ordered in conjunction with the development of a long-term 

5 plan involving one or more of the remedies set out in clauses 
() (a) through (g) of section 302. If a United States district 
7 court orders implementation of a plan requiring an increase 
^ m tmnsportation, as described in clause (1) or (2) of this 
9 subsection, the appropriate court of appeals shall, upon 

10 timely application by a defendant educational agency, grant 

11 a stay of such order until it has reviewed such order. 

12 (c) No court, department, or agency of the United 
1*' States shall require directly or indirectly the tnuisportation 
1"^ of any student if such transportation poses a risk to the 
1^> health of such student or constitutes a significant impinge- 
IC nient on the educational process with respect to such student. 
17 DISTUrcT LINES 

Skc. 304. In the foriiiiilation of remedies under section 
1^ 301 or 302 of this Act, the lines drawn by a »State, sub- 
dividing its teiTitory into sepamte school districts, shall not 
be ignored or altered e.\cept where it is established that the 
-•^ Hues were drawn for the purpose, and had the effect, of 
segregating children among public schools on the basis of 
^ race, color, or natioiuil origin. 
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1 VOhf^NTARY AIH)IT10N OF UBMKDIIkS 

2 Skc. 305. Nothing in (his Ad prohibits «ii educational 

3 agon^y from proposing, adopting, requiring, or iniplcmciit- 

4 ing any plan of desegregation, otherwise lawful, that is at 
variance with the standards set (ait in this title, nor shall any 

^ conrt, di'partnient, or agency of the United States he pro- 
liihited from approving iinpIeiiKMitatiou of a phm which goes 
^ beyond what can be required mider this title, if snoh plan is 
^ voluntarily proposed by the appropriate educational agency. 

RKOI»KKINfl ntOCKEDIXOS 
Sko. ;]06. On the application of an edncati(»ial agency, 
court orders or d(»s(»gregJition plans under title VI of the 
^' Civil Rights Act of 19(>4 in effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act and intended to end segregation of students on 
the basis of race, color, or nati(»nal origin shall be reopened 
and modified to comply with the provisions <if this Act. 

TIMK LIMITATION ON OliDKIfS 

IS < » 

Skc. ViOl, Any coart order requiring, directly or indi- 

19 

reetly, the transportation of students for the purpose of 

*^0 

remedying a denial of the equal protection of the hiws 
shall, to the extent of such transportation, termhiate after 
it has been in effect for five years if the defendant edneatioiial 
agency is foiuid to have been in good faith compliance with 

24 

such order for such period. No additional order requiring 

25 

such educational agency to transport students for such pur- 
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1 pose simll be enlored unless su»r. agency is found to have 

2 deuled wpml educiitloual opportuuUy or tlie equal pnitection 
of (he laws subse(|ueut to sueh order, nor renmiu in elTeel 
for more limn five years. 

5 Sec. :W8. Any court order re<iuiring ihe desegregation 
of a scliool system shall tenninate after it has been in elTeet 
7 for ten years if the defendant edue^Uicuml agency is found 
^ to have been in g(M»d faith coniplianee with sucli order for 
^ sueh period. No additional order shall be entered against 
such agency for such purpose unless such agency is found 
to have denied e(|ual eduaitional opportunity or the c(pml 
protection of the laws subsecpieut to such order, n(»r remain 
in effect for more than ten years. 

14 Sbc. 309. For the purposes of sections 307 and 308 of 

15 this Aet, no period of time prior to the effective date of this 
IG Act, shall be included in determining the tenninatiou date 

17 of an order. 

18 TITLE IV--1)EFINITI0NS 

19 Skc. 401. For the purposes of this Act— 

20 (a) The term "educational agency" me^ins a local edu- 

21 cational agency or a "State educational agency" as defined 

22 by section 801 (k) of the Elementar}' and Secondary Edu- 
2^^ cation Aet of 1965. 

24 (1,) The tenn "lociil educational agency" means a 
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i local educational agency as defiiic<l Ijy section 801 (f) of 
- the Kleiueuturj' and Secondary Ednintion Act of I{)()5. 

(e) The term "segregjition" inejuis the openiti(»n of 
^ a school system in which students are wholly or sul»stan- 

tially separated among the schools of an edncjitioiml agency 
^ or within a school on the basis of nice, coh)r, or natioual 

origin. 

® (d) The term '^desegregsition" means desegregation 
^ as defined by section 401 (b) of the Civil Kights Act of 
1964. 

(c) An educiitional agency shall be deemed to tnins- 
port a student if any part of the cost of sncli student's 
tmnsportation is paid by such agencry. 
1^ (f) The tenn "b(usic instructional services" imunis 
15 instructional sm'iecs in the field of inathenMUics or lan- 
1<* guage skills which meet such standards as the Secretary 
17 may prescribe. 

IS (g) The tenn ''basic supportive ser\ices" means non- 
19 instructional services, including health or nutritional ser\-- 

20 ices, as prescribed by the Secretar}'. 

21 (h) Expenditures for basic instnicHonal services or 

22 basic supportive services do not include expenditures for 

23 administration, operation, and maintenance of plant, or for 

24 capital outlay, or such other expenditures as the Secretary 

25 may prescribe. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JoNe 1, 1072 

Mr. Quie introduced Uie following bill; which was referred to the CommittM 
on Education %nd I^bor 



A BILL 

To furtlicr Uic achievement of equal tMliicatioiial opportuiutics. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represtmta- 

2 fives of the United StiUes of America in Congress a'isembM, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Equal Educational Op- 

4 portunities Act of 1972". 

5 POLICY AND PURPOSE 

6 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress declares it to be the policy 

7 of the United States thatr- 

8 (1) children enrolled in public schools are en- 

9 titled to equal educational opportunity without regard to 

10 race, color, or national origin; and 

11 (2) the neighborhood is an appropriate basis for 

12 detennining public school assignments. 
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(b) In order (a winy out ihis policy, it is the purpose 
of Cliis Ad to provide Fedcnil rnmiicial nssisljiuce for cdu* 
I'iitioimlly doprivnl students and to specify appropriate rniic- 
dies for the orderly removal of the vestiges of tlie dual school 
system. 

^ HNDIKOS 
^ Sko. :i (a) The Congress finds that— 
^ (!) the inainienance of dual sehool systems in 

whieh students arc assigned to schools solely on the 
basis of raiHS eolor, or national origin denias to those 
students the equal protecti(ui of the laws guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment; 
^'^ (-) the aboliti(«i of dual school systems has been 

virtinilly completed and great progress has been nmde 
and is being made toward the elimination of the vestiges 
of those systems; 

('O for the purjMise of abolishing dual scliool sys- 
tems and elimina*!iig the vestiges thereof, nuuiy local 
educational agencies have been required to reorganize 
their school systems, to reassign students, and to engage 
in the extensive transportation of students; 

(4) the implementation of desegregation plans 
thjit rc^quire extensive student transportation lias, in 
many i^sc^s, recjuired hKiil ednitational agencies to expend 
large nmoants of funds, thereby depleting their financial 
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1 ro.*?<mrcos avuiltihlc for flu* timiiitciiaiice or iiiiiiroviMitoiit 

2 of tlie (jimlity of ediicntioiml fanlitits niid itisfnuiioii 

3 provliied; 

4 (5) tnuisportntiou of stucU-iits wliicli vmxWs^ scri- 

5 «us risks to tlicir lioaltli and s;ifety. disni|»ts tlu» edura- 

6 tioua] pro<*ess nirricd out witli n^spect to mvh studiwtis. 

7 and iiiipiiijrcs sijrnifioautly «u tlicir iMlarational oj)j)or- 
B t unity, is cxiMjssivc ; 

^ (6) tlio risks and lianus cnyited l>y oxcc»s<ivc 

10 trtinsportatiou t\re particularly jrreat for ohildmi iMirollcMl ^ 
^ 1 in the first six jjrades ; and 

12 (7) tlu« ^liddiues provided by the courts for fash- 

ioninp remedies ^o dismantle dual school systeuis have 
Imjcu, as the Supreme Court of the Tniied States has 
1*'> said, "incomplete and imperfect/* and has not esiah- 
lishiMl, a clear, rational, and unifonn stJ^nAird for deter- 
17 mining the extent to which a locjil educ-itioual airency is 
53 re<|aired to reassijrn and tnmsport its students in order 
1^ to eliminate the vestiges of a dual si'lioiJ systeu*. 
20 (h) For the fore^^oinjc re:is<ins, it is neeessarj- and jiroper 
2^ that the Congress, pursuant to the powers jcnmted to it by 
^ the Coustitutiqnjiir^ United Stat<% specify apjirojiriate 
remedies for the eKunnatiott of the Vestiges of dun! school 

24 
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TITLE I-UXLAWrUL PKACTrCES 

DKNIAL OK KQI;AL KDLCATIOXAL Ol»lH>irr('NITY 



^ ritOHIHITKD 



^ Sicc. 101. Xo State slinll deny njiml ediicjitioiml oppor- 
^ tiiiiity to nil individual on account of his race, cohir. or 
^ national origin, by — 

(a) the deliberate segregation by an ediieational 
^ iigniry of stiidents on the basis of race, color, or 
^ national origin among or within schiMds ; 

(•>) tl>c failure of an educational agency which has 
fonuerly practiced such deliberate segregation to take 
^2 afTirmative steps, consistent with title III of this Act. to 

■to 

remove the vestiges of a dual school system : 

(c) the assignment by an educational agency of a 
student to a school, other than the one closest to his 

* place of residence within the school district in which he 
^'^ resides, if the assigiiment results in a greater degree of 
segregation of students ou the basis of race, c(dor. or 
national origin among the schools of sudi a^rcncy than 
2^ would rc<:ult 7 such student were assigned to the school 
2^ closest to his place of residence within the schoo! dis- 
trict of such agency pmviding the appropriate grade 

90 

level and type of education for sach student ; 

24 

(d) discrimination by an educational agency on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin in the employ- 
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1 


O 

mmty emplojiueiit conditions, or assignment to schools 


2 


of its faculty orstaflf; 


3 


(e) the transfer by an ediioational agency, whether 


4 


vohuitiuy OT otherwise, of a student from one school to 


5 


aitotJier if the purpose and effect of such transfer is to 


6 


increase scgrcgsiiion of students on the basis of race, 


7 


color, or national origin among the scbo*ols of sudi 


8 


•agency; or 


9 


(f) the failure by an educational agency to take 


10 • 


appropriate action to overcome language l>arrier5 that 


11 


impede eqnal participation by its students in its instnic- 


12 


tional pn^ms. 


13 


BACIAL BALANCE KOT REQUIRED 


14 


Sec. 102.. The failure of an educational agency to attain 


15 


a balance, on the basis of race, cotor, or national origin, of 


16 


students among its schools shall not constitute a denial of 


17 


equal educational opportunity, or equal protection of the laws. 


18 


ASSIGNMENT OX KEIOIIBORHOOD BASIS NOT A DENIAL OP 


19 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


20 


Sec. 10:^. Subject to the o*her provisions of this title, 



21 the assignment by an educational agency of a student to the 

22 (school neatest his place of residence which provides the 

23 appropriate grade level and type of education for sudi student 

24 is not a denial of equal educational opportunity unless such 

25 assignment is for the purpose of segregating students on the 
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1 basis of race, color, or national origin, or the school to wliich 

2 such student is assigned was located on its site for the pur- 

3 pose of segregating students on such basis. 

4 TITLE II-ENFORCEMENT 

5 ClYlh ACTIONS 

6 Sec. 201. An hidividual denied an equal educational 

7 opportunity, as defined by this Act, may institute a civil 

8 action in an appropriate district court of the United States 

9 against such parties, and for such relief, as may be appro- 

10 priate. ITie Attorney General of the United States (herein- 

11 after in this Act referred to as the "Attorney Generar*) , for 

12 or in the name of the United States, may also institute such 

13 a civil action on behalf of such an individual. 

14 JUKISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 

15 Sec. 202. The appropriate district court of the United 

16 States shall have and exercise jurisdiction of proceedings 

17 histituted under section 201. 

18 INTERVENTION BV ATTORNEY OEXERAIi 

19 Sec. 203. Whenever a civil action is instituted under 

20 section 201 by an individual, the Attorney General may 

21 intcr\'ene in such action upon timely application. 

22 SUITS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

23 Sec. 204. The Attorney General shall not institute a 

24 civil action under section 201 before he — 

25 (a) gives to the appropriate educational agency 
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1 notice of the condition or conditions which, in his Judg- 

2 ment, constitute a violation of title I of this Act; and 

3 (b) certifies to the appropriate district court of 

4 the United States that he is satisfied that such educa- 

5 tionai agency has not, within a -reasonable time after 

6 such notice, undertaken appropriate remedial action. 

7 ATTORNEYS* FEES 

^ Sec. 205. In any civil action instituted under this Act, 
9 the court, in its discretion, may allow the prevailing party, 
other than the United States, a reasonable attorneys' fee as 
part, of the costs, and the United States shall be liable for - 
costs to the same extent as a private person. 
1^ TITLE III— REMEDIES 

FORMULATING REMEDIES; APPLICABILITY 

Sec. 301. In formulating a remedy for a denial of equal 
educational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws, a court, department, or agency of the United 
States shall seek or impose only such remedies as are esseu- 
tial to correct particular' denials of equal educational oppor- 
i;!nity or <»qual protection of the laws. 

Sec. 302. In formulating a remedy for a denial of equal 
educational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws, which may involve directly or indirectly the trans- 
portation of students, a court, department, or agency of the 
United States shall consider and make specific findings on 
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1 the efficacy in correcting such denial of the following rcm- 

2 edies and shall require implementation of the first of the 

3 remedies set out below, or on the first combination thereof 

4 which would remedy such denial ; 

^ (a) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

. ^ places of residence which provide the appropriate grade 
level and type of education for such students, taking into 
^ account school capacities and natural physical barriers; 
^ (b) assigning students to the schools closest to their 

places of residence which provide the appropriate grade 
level and type of education for such students, taking into 
^ ^ account only school capacities ; 

■^^ {o) permitting students to transfer from a school in 

which a majority of the students are of tlieir race, color, 
or national origin to a school hi which a minority of the 
students are of their race, color, or national origin ; 

(d) the creation or revision of attendance zones or 
grade structures without requiring transportation beyond 
that described in section 303 ; 

(e) the construction of vew schools or the closing of 
inferior schools; 

(I) the construction or establishment of magnet 

23 

schools; or 

(g) the development and hnplementatiou of any 
other plan which is educationally sound and administra- 
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1 tivel}' feasible, subject to the provisions of sections 303 

2 and 304 of this Act. 

3 TRANSPORTATION OF STUDENTS 

4 Si'X). 303. (a) No court, department, or agency of the 

5 United States shall, pursuant to section 302, order the iniple- 

6 mentation of a plan that would require the transportation of 
"7 any student in the sixth grade or below to a school other than 
S the school elosest or next closest to his place of residence 
^ which provides the appropriate grade level and type of edu- 

cation for such student. 

* (b) No court, department, or agency of the United 
States shall, pursuant to section 302, order the implementa- 
tion of a plan which would require the transportation of any 
student in the seventh grade or above to a school other than 
the school closest or next closest to his place of residence 
which provides the appropriate grade level and type of 
^'^ education for such student, unless it is demonstrated by clear 
and convincing evidence that no other method set out in 
section 302 will provide an adequate remedy for the denial 
of equal educational opportunity or equal protection of the 
laws that has been found by such court, department, or 
agency. Such plan shall only be ordered in conjunction with 
^ the development of a long-term plan involving one or more 
^ of the remedies set out in clauses (a) through (g) of sec- 



25 



tion 302. If a United States district court orders imple- 
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1 mentation of a plan requiring transportation beyond that 

2 described in this subsection, the appropriate court of appeals 

3 shall, upon timely application by a defendant educatioual 

4 agency, grant a stay of such order until it has reviewed such 

5 order. 

^ (c) No court, department or agency of tlie United 
7 States shall require directly or indirectly tlie transportation 
S of any student if such transportation poses a risk to tlic 
^ health of such student or constitutes a significant imphige- 

ment on the educational process with respect to sucli 

student. 

DISTRICT LIXKS 

Sfx). 304. In the formulation of remedies under section 

14 301 or 302 of this Act, the lines drawn by a State, .sub- 

15 dividing its territory into sei)arate school districts, shall not 
1^ be ignored or ahcred except where it is ei^tablished that the 

lines were dra^vn for the purpose, and had the effect, of 
IS segregating children among public schools on the basis of 
1^ race, color, or national origin. 

^ VOLUNTARY ADOPTION OP REMEDIES 

21 Sec. 305. Nothing in this Act prohibits an educational 

22 agency from proposing, adopting, requiring, or implement- 

23 ing any plan of desegregation, otherwise lawful, that is at 

24 variance with the standards set out in this title, nor shall 

25 any court, department, or agency of the United States be 
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1 proliiliited from approving iiiiplciii(»iitntioii of a vvliicli 
- goes beyond wliiit (tin he rocpiired under tins title, if such 
•> phin is voluntimly i)roposed by the iippropriute edncntioiuil 
agency. 

•> RKOPKNIXG rKOCKEDIXGS 

^ Sec. 306. On the application of un educational agency, 
^ conrt orders or desegregation phui*^ under title VI of the 
^ Civil Rights Act of 1964 in effect on the date of eiuutment 
of this Act and intended to end segregation of students on 
tlie barfs of race, color, or national origin shall be reopened 
and modified to comply with the provisions of this Act. 
1^ TITLE IV-DEFINITIONS 

I^ Sec. 40!. For the purposes of this Act— 
1*^ (a) The term **edncational agency'* means a local edu- 
li> rational agency or a "State educational agency*' as defined 

16 hy section 801 (k) of the Elementary and Secondary Eda- 

17 cntion Act of 1965. 

1^ (b) The term "local educational agency'' means a local 
I^ educatioiud agency as defined by section 801 (f) of the Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
-1 (c) The term "segregation" means the operation of a 

school system in which students are wholly or substantially 
-'^ sepamted among the schools of an educational agency or 

within a school on the basis of race, color, or national origin, 
(d) The tenn "desegregation" means "desegregation" 
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1 us dcfliicd by section 401 (b) of the Cml Rigbts Act of 
'2 19(J4. 

;t (e) An educational agency shall be deemed to trans- 
4 port u student if any part of the cost of such student's trans- 
o purtntion is paid by such ageu(^. 
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Short Summary or H.R. 13915, the Equal Eoucationai. Opportunxties Act 

Section ^— The policy of the United SUtes is declared to be that of enUtUng all 
children to equal educational opportunity and of using the neighborhood as the 
appropriate basis for determining public school assignment The purpose of the 
Art Is to provide Federal assistance for educationally deprived students and to 
specify appropriate remedies for eliminating the dual school system. 

Section 5.— This section contains the Acre findings which speak mostly con- 
ceming the abolition of the dual school system and the need for congressional 
action to specify appropriate remedies. 

mXJR X— A6SI8TANCG 

Section m.— The funds available under Title I, ESBA, and the Emergency 
School Aid Act are to concentrate on providing basic Instructional services (math 
and language skills) and basic supportive services for educationally deprived 
students. A school district Is eligible for funds If it is eligible under Title I 
(ESBA). has a school with a substantial proiwrtlon of low-income students, and 
assures comparability of services for its low-income children who transfer to 
schools having a lower proportion of such students. 

Section t02,^A school district's entitlement under Title I (ESEA) and a 
State's allotment under the Emergency School Aid Act are not to be affected by 
this Act. 

Section /O^.— Once a grant Is approved to a local educational agency, a con- 
tract exists between that agency and the United States. 

TITLE II— UNIAWrUL FRACT1CE8 

Section 20/.— This section forbids a State to deliberately segregate Its stiidentK 
or to discriminate against Its teachers or other staff on the basis of race, color, 
or national origin. This section also requires school districts to take appropriate 
action to overcome the language lmi)ediments of their students. 

Section 202.^X failure by a school district to racially balance its schools Is 
not a denial of equal educational opportunity. 

Section 205.— Assignment to a neighborhood school Is not a denial of equal 
cMlucational opitonunity unless such assignment is for segregation. 

^Ir. QiTiK (presiding). The siibcominittee will come to order. 

Since there are two of us here, which complies with the niles of the 
House, counsel in this case said Chairman Pucinski's office feels we 
should go ahead. We will do so, and I will call Ken Young to make his 
presentation. 

Ken, do you want to read your testimony ? 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH TOUNO, ASSISTANT DIBECTOR OF THE 
AFL-CIO DEPASTHEHT OF LEGISLATION 

Mr. Youxo. I will do it either way ; I know you have a time problem. 
Mr. QuiK. AVhy don't you summarize it and we will ask questions? 
Without objection, your testimony will be made part of the record. 
Mr. Young. Thank you. 

My name is Kenneth Young. I am assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Legislation. 

As the testimony points out, we are in opposition to H»B. 13983. 

We think the i*eal question is: Can this country acliieve quality 
education in all school districts without busing? We don't think so 
and that is what the courts have said. There are some situations where 
there is just no other remedy and there are many school districts 
throughout the country that recognize this fact of life. 

The AFLr-CiO has long supported other remedies such as educa- 
tional parks, magnet schools, tne more effective schools program and 
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other innovative approaches, but we also know that busing must be 
available as a tool, \vhm other remedies fail to accomplish the purpose. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that we must opp<)sc any admin- 
istration or legislative proposal that would flatly prohibit all busing, 
even for a specified period of time. To prohibit ousing when other 
remedies arc unworkable is to tamper with the educational rights of 
children. 

As AFLr-CIO President Meany pointed out in his statement of 
March 22, 1972: 

"The rights in question are those of individual school children and 
once lost for any school year cannot be recaptured." 

We also oppose this bill because it carries no real commitment t^ im- 
prove the educational opportunities of disadvantaged youth. 

TheJi we go on in our statement to talk about the funding problem. 
We don't think there is any new money in the bill whatsoever. We 
talk some about the Student Tninsportation Moratorium Act in the 
judiciary committee, and we say the administration considers both 
these bills to be "separate but equal''. 

We talk about the need for compensatory education programs, the 
lack of fiscal commitment to these propnims, what we consider to be 
the failure to use existing legislation directed toward these goals, and 
the problem inherent in the commingling of funds. 

Today, clearly, at least politics have changed. The President has 
gone on national television to cite the need for compensatory educa- 
tion, lie would have us believe that he can solve the busing controversy 
with new* compensatory programs that somehow re(juirc no new money. 

We then talk about the problems of title I financing which the mem- 
bers of this committee are well aware of. 

In terms of recent budget messages, we point out these bills are not 
sui>l>osed to be used in the sense of so-called "free money", and we view 
ESa as a categorical program designed to most the increased costs of 
integration. 

We point out we have a great deal of sympathy with the southern 
Congressman that spoke on the floor, and we quote : 

To deny thit 2,000 or more school dlatricts that are bnsinc under Federal court 
orders the 11.5 bilUon in the original bUl smeUs of poUtical trickery and a cruel 
hoax perpetrated on law-abiding people who entered into busing agreementK In 
good faith. 

Basically, we say that we consider the proposed busing moratorium 
and H.R. 13915 as part of a package. America cannot §ow down its 
efforts to-integrate its schools. To turn back the clock on desegregation 
efforts while sanctioning the continuance of vast inequities m our 
schools can only have appeal to the rankest of bigots. 

In 1954, the labor movement hailed the Brovm decision as "his- 
toric.'^ Like all fair-minded Americans, we recognized the inequities 
of the dual school system. It has now been almost two decades since 
that widely hailed decision. We have made progress, but there is still 
a long way to go. The AFL-CIO has been m this battle for progress 
at every step of the way. 

Just as we have fought hard to implement the Brovm decision, we 
will vigorously oppose all efforts to retreat The AFL-CIO believes 
that H JK. 13915 represents such a retreat. 
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Then, Mr. Chairman, wc mention briefly H,R, 15299 and H.R. 13983. 
Wc sa>; both of these bills omit title I of H.R. 13915* which is the assist- 
ance title, 

Wc point out while they omit that titlu they do make reference to 
include in their purpose/a section "to provide Federal financial as- 
sistance for educationally deprived students * * 

Actually, neither IlJ{, 15299 nor ILR, 13983 authorize any such 
fiuiincial assistance beyond the sola reference in their "Policy and 
Purpose'' sections. For this reason, the AFL-CIO l)clievcs that both 
bills properly l)clong within the jurisdiction of the House Judiciary 
Conuuittec. 

If the sul>committee decides to give further consideration to H.R, 
15299 and H,R, 13983, the AFI-r-CIO will l)c glad to submit more 
siMJcific comments, or I could conm)cnt today. 

We end by asking that a copy of the AfLr-CIO Executive Council 
statement of February 1972 and Mr. Mcany s statement on the Presi- 
dent's busing message on March 22, 1972, lie included with this state- 
ment for the record. 

Mr, QuiK* AVithout objection, so ordered. 

(The complete statement with attachments follows:) 

Statcmext by Kenneth Youno. Assistant Diudctor APLr-CIO Department 

OP I^OISLATION 

My name U Kenneth Young, Assistant Director of the API/-CIO Department 
of Lei^IsIatioD. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Chairman, the AP1>CI0 looks forward to appearing before 
House committees In support of legislation autborixlng. or improving, badly 
needed national educational programs. It is. therefore, unusual for us to come 
here before thin subcommittee to testify in opposition to any blll^let alone, a 
proposal that currier th<» impressive title: **The Equal Kdiicatlonal Opitort unities 
Act of 

But we are here In opposition to this bill. Mr. Chairman. 

We are In opposition, because we l>elleve the bill would <lo nothing, when 
so much needs to be done. Jj^t me explain our iK)«ItIon. Like the President, we have 
listened to the nation. We recognise that a substantial umjorlty of jieoplc In our 
country do not like so-called "massive busing.** but— unlike the President— we 
also recognize that an overwhelming umjorlty of iie^ple in this country do want 
qnaHty Integrated edncation. 

The real Question, then, is: Can we achieve Quality, integrated education In all 
school districts without busing? We think not. And. that is what the courts have 
said. There are situations where there is Just no other remedy. And. there are 
many school districts throughout the country* that recognize this fact of life. 
The APLr-CIO has long-sup|K)rted other remedies such as educational luirks. mag* 
net schools, the more eflfectlve school programs, and other Innovative approaches, 
but w*e also know that busing must be available as a tool, when other remedies 
fall to accomplish the pur])ose. 

It is for this reason. Mr. Chairman, that we must oppose any Administration 
or legislative proposal that would flatly prohibit all busing, even for a specified 
|)eriod of time. To prohibit busing when other remedies are unworkable is to 
tamper with the educational rights of children. As AFIr-CIO President Meany 
pointed out In his statement of March 22, 1972: **Tfae rights In question are those 
of individual school children and once lost for any school year cannot be 
recaptured.** 

We also oppose this bill Itecause It carries no real commitment to improve the 
educational opi tort unities of disadvantaged youth. Ak the members of this Sub- 
committee know, the AFL-CIO has fought ever since the inception of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act for adequate funding of those ESEA titles di- 
rected toward those who need the most help. And. we would remind the members 
of this Subcommittee that— for us— this has not been a partisan fight. The AFI.*- 
CIO took the same position during the previous Administration. So. the API^CIO 
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opposes H.B, 13915 because, first of all. de«plt« Its seemlnic promise. It actutlly 
provides no new money for the disadvantaged. 

In our view, then. H.R. 13915 Is basically a iwllUcal document It provide* no new 
funds to Improve the educational opportunities of disadvantaged children and It 
docs nothlni^ to promote Integration In fact, the bill deliberately avoids the use 
of the word "Integration/* 

Having 8tated the AFL-CIO position, Mr. Chairman, jierhaps It would be useful 
for us to «|)cll out our reaction to various parts of the iTeuident's proposal. 

First, however, we wish t« make It clear that while this Subcommittee la not 
considering the "Student Transportation Moratorium Act of 1072," we Jo!n wUh 
those wh« seriously nne«tlon the constitutionality of that proiH)sal. And, io use 
AFL-CIO President Meany's words we consider the busing moratorium to be— 
and I quote— "a cynical attempt to reward those who said 'never,* and to under- 
mine the moral leadership of those citlsens who endeavored to comply with the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court's 1954 decision." 

Of course, H.R. 13915 and the moratorium proposal are companion bills. It 
Is dear to us that while this Subcommittee Is considering only H.R. 13915, the 
Administration ctmsldcrs these two bills to be "separate but equal.** In fact, 
Mr. Chairman^ the rresldent*s coniments when he sigtied the Higher Education 
bill seem to Indicate rie considers the bill now before the Judiciary Committee as 
more than equ&l. 

There are four specific |)olnts we wish to stress In relation to H.R. 13915. 
These are: (1) the need for compensatory education programs; (2) the lack of 
fiscal commitment to these programs; (3) the failure to utilise existing legisla* 
tlon directed toward these goals; and <4) the problem Inherent In the com* 
mingling of funds. 

Less than two years ago. In the President's special message to Congress on 
'^Education Reform,** ho said : 

*'It Is time tu realixe that every time we Invest a billion dollars In a com- 
pensatory program, we raise the hoi)es of millions of our most disadvantaged 
citixens; which ho|)es are more than likely destined to be dashed, for the pro- 
grams and strategies on which they rest are themselves base<l on faulty assump* 
tlons and Inadequate knowledge. This Is bad government. It Is bad |K)lltlcs. It Is 
bad education.** 

Todayi olearlyt at least iiollllcs have changed. The President has gone on na- 
tional television to dtc the need for compc:isutory education. He would have 
us believe that he can solve the busing controversy with new comitensatory pro- 
grams that somehow require no new money. 

The Presldent*s March 17, 1072, message to Congress referred to numerous 
cases where *Vrltical mass** compensatory cxi>en(lltures yielded substantial re- 
sults. He si)oke of the California survey of 10,000 disadvantaged pupils which 
demonstrated the dliTerent achievement levels reached by those pupils In proj- 
ects receiving $250 extra |)er pupil comitared with the pupils In projects receiving 
less than |150 per pupil. He mentioned successful programs in Florida and 
Connecticut, and cited the findings of the I^ew York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education ; the Na- 
tional Educational Finance Project; and the President's Commission on School 
Finance. 

So, the President Is now— at last— in favor of compensatory education. But 
his commitment Is restricted to words. The AFLr-CIO, on the otiier tuind, has 
consistently tecognlxed that compensatory education costs money. The wovd ^*com- 
|)ensatory*' — after all— means **making up for a loss** and the **loss** to disad- 
vantaged students extends beyond the classroom. The ''make up** doe8n*t come 
cheap. 

If the President has been inconsistent In his attitude toward compensatory 
education, he lias nevertheless l>een consistent In his steadfast refusal to ade- 
quately fund BSBA programs. The President vetoed l>oth the Fiscal Year 1970 
and 1071 education appropriation bllU^both of which included Increased fund- 
ing of Title I. An effort to again Increase Title I funds In the Fiscal 1072 appro- 
priations bill was defeated by a slender margin In the House, mainly because of 
all-out Administration opi)ositiou. The 1073 budget mej^age did not show any 
change of heart in the President. And the members of this (committee know the 
Admini8tration*s position when the so^alled Hathaway amendment was approved 
by the House earlier this month. 
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If the Pwlilcnt had supported, rather than oppoted, Comreiwlonal effortB 
to provide additional funds for comiiensatory eilucaUon, tens of millions of addi- 
tional dollars already would have been spent to bring quality education to the 
disadvantaged. Unforttinately. Instead, E8BA Title I Is still grossly under- 
funded and the per popU expenditure under this compensatory program Is only 
$193. 

As this Subcommittee knows so well, Title I authorisations, If fully appropri- 
ated, would more than double this $198 per pupil expenditure and surpass the 
amount suicgested by the President for "critical mass" compensatory expenditures, 

Tlie AFI/-CIO always lias believed that hm^r funding of Title I would pro- 
vide the neceswiry compensatory expenditures for all disadvantaged children. 
When faced with continued underfunding, school districts have «ieen forced to 
accept the concept of concentrating effort. This Administration not only accepts, 
but vigorously supports underfundlug. It Is for this reawn that the President 
iiuiKt euiplutslxe the concentrated approach. Unfortunately, while concentration 
umy help those students upon whom the funds are concentrated. It Ignores the 
needs of other disadvanged youth In both the Inner cities and the rural l»oor 
aresK of our nation. l\ir those youngsters excluded from the AduilnlstratlonV 
targets, the title of this proposed Act Is, Indei a mockery. 

While Title I will provide the wherewithal for oomi»ensatory education, wore 
Is needc<l. KBBA Titli? Ill funds, for example, can provide the *'hi>w" ti» conuwu- 
satory education. The Title III pn»gniui Is grossly underfunded, yet this program 
can provide the Innovation and experimentation for school districts necking the 
lie«t ways to Improve the learning procew* for disadvantaged youth. The AFI/- 
OIO wholeheartedly supports this approach* 

An approach that we do not supi)ort. Is the President's proposed commingling 
of KStU and Emergency School Aid funds. .We look us>on i'^SA money as funds 
provided to school dIstrlctK engaged In leglthnate desegregation prograir-^. W> 
Hnpporte<l the Kmergency School Aid hill l>ecause these fundi* were not to Ik? 
used In the sense of so*<*alle<l **free money" to l>e distributed at the whim of the 
Office of (Mucatlon. 

The API^-CIO basically views KSA as a categorical program designed to help 
school diKtrlcts meet the Increased costs of Integration— whether brought about 
hy voluntary plan, court order, or HKW* requirement. To now co*mIngle these 
funds with Title J would leave little nmnles for '^he original puriK>se of the Act. 

W> have great symjmthy for the Soutliem Omgressman who ded^tred an the 
floor of the House: **To deny the 2*000 or more school districts that are busing 
under fe^Vral court ordi*rs the $1T» hllllen In the original hill smelltc of political 
trickery and a cruel hoax pertwtrated mi Saw abiding tteople who entered Into 
buying agreements In good falth/^ 

In short as we see the President's co*mtnglInrt. proposal. It Is an effort to 
secure more Administrative discretion In the distribution of funds* This Is In 
sharp contrast to Congressional Intent. 

In summary, the AFT/-GIO ctmslders the President's proiMsed busing monitor* 
Iu)n and H.R. 121015 as a s>art of a package. America cannot slow down Its ef!^^n 
to Integrate Its schools. To turn back the clock on desegregation efforts vt^Ah^ 
sanctioning the continuance of vast Inequities In our schools can only have aps^eal 
to the rankest of bigots. 

In 1051, the labor umvement hailed the Brown decision as ''historic.** Like all 
fair-minded Americans* we recognized the Inequities of the dual school system. 
It has now been almost two decades since the widely lialled decision. W> have 
umde progress, but there Is still a long way fo go. The AFIy-OIO has been In 
this battle for progress at every step of the way. 

Just as we have fought hard to Implement the Rrown decision, we will vigor* 
ously oppose all efforts to retreat. The APL-^^IO belleveis that H.R. 13015 repre- 
sents such a retreat. 

Before concluding, the AFTi-OIO wr^uld like to mention H.R. 1S290 and H.R. 
13963. Both of these bills omit Title I, the assistance title of H.R. 139:5. Al- 
though Title I is excluded* these two bills, nevertheless. Include sk part of their 
purpose "to provide Federal financial assistance for educationally deprived 
students . . 

Actually* neither H.R. 15290 nor H.R. 139^ authorise any such financial as- 
sistance beyond the sole reference in their "Policy and Purpose** sections. For 
this reason* the AFL-CIO believes l>oth bills properly belong within the Juris- 
diction of the House Judiciary Committee. 
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If the Subcommittee decides to give further consideration to H.R. 15299 and H.R. 
1^{983, the AF]>CIO will be glad to submit more specific comments or I could 
comment today. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to file for the record, a copy of the AFL-OIO 
Executive Council February 1972 statement on school busing and a statement on 
the President's busing message by AFL-CIO President George Meany. on 
March 22, 1972. 

Thank you. 



Statement bt the AFL-CIO Execittite CoimciL on School Busirg, 
Bal Habsottk, Fla., Febbuabt 15, 1972 

The AFL-CIO has consistently supported both quality education and inte- 
grated education. We have just as staunchly supported mass investment of fed* 
eral funds to improve substandard schools. We have fought for legislation to 
achieve oi)en hou.sing as the most effective way to achieve integrated education. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council categorically reiterates these positions and 
adds: 

1. We wholeheartedly sui^rt busing of children when it will improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of the children. 

2. We deplore the actions of those individuals or groups who are creating a 
divisive political issue out of America's vital need for quality, integrated educa- 
tion. 

3. We will oppose the Constitutional amendment approach because it will do 
a disservice to tJie quality, integrated education which we support 



[For Rdeate: Wednetday, JUr. 22, 1072] 

AFL-CIO President George Meany today made the following statement on 
President Nixon's busing message to the Congress : 

The President's message on busing significantly omits any commitment on the 
part of his Administration to enforcing the law of the land — quality, integrated 
education for America's school children. 

He does not commit his Administration to the eicpenditure of one penny in new 
money to improve the educational opportunities of disadvantaged children. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— already on the books— authorizes in 
Title I far greater expenditures than the President is proposing. The Emergency 
School Aid Act— already passed by both the House and Senate— is the source of 
the rest of the money the President proposes spending. In fact, the ^5 billion the 
President talks about is far short of the authorized spending level in ESEA for 
the improvement of disadvantaged schools. 

^*er since his inauguration, the President has consistently opposed increa.sing 
the appropriation for the program designed to improve schools attended by the 
disadvantaged. 

He twice vetoed congressional efforts to increase federal funding of the nation's 
schools— including tens of millions of dollars for aid to disadvantaged schools. 
One of these vetoes was carried out in front of a nati >nal television audience. 

Now the President is back on national television trying to convince the Ameri- 
can people that he has changed his opinion on improving the educational oppor* 
tunities of disadvantaged children. This is political chicanery. 

No new legislation is needed to improve educational opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged. An excellent law is already on the books. What is needed and what 
has been lacking, however, is Presidential leadership to encourage the Congress 
to increase the appropriations to their full authorized level. 

Further, the "busing moratorium" President Nixon proposes Is a cynical at- 
tempt to reward those who said "never,'* and to undermine the moral leadership 
of those citizens who endeavored to comply with the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court's 1054 decision. 

The Administration has chosen a course that, at the least, is at the margin of 
constitutionality. The real loser in this Nixon-inspired constitutional confronta* 
tion will be the integrty of our legal system. 

The Administration, while invoking the slogan 'law and order,"* has repeatedly 
struck at the courts, which, since the time of John Marshall, has been regarded 
as the ultimate line of defense for constitutional liberty. It now proposes, in the 
guise of regulating the courts' jurisdiction, to deprive them of the power to enforce 
the 14th Amendment by busing orders designed to eradicate the last vestiges of 
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the segregated •'dual school" system, even where that is the only method sufficient 
to secure true desegregation. If the 14th Amendment can be deprived of its vitality 
in this way then none of our constitutional rights is secure. 
• The harm to constitution is no less servere because the proposed legislation 
is of limited duration— to expire five months after the presidential election. For 
the rights in question are those of individual school children and once lost for any 
school year cannot be recaptured. 

The AFL-CIO remains firm in its commitment to quality, integrated education. 
We are, therefore, opposed to the President's current political maneuvers on this 
question. 

Mr. QuiE. I will have to say I agree with you without any added 
money for education it appears to mc that both H.R. 15299 and H.R. 
13983 ought to be in the Judicianr Committee. The Parliamentarian 
doesn't agree w'ith either of us and we will have to deal with the bills. 

Before getting into the whole question of busing, let mc ask you, on 
page 2, iit the bottom of the page, point 4, the problem inherent in the 
commingling of fimds. 

What is the problem hi commingling? 

I usually think of it 

Mr. YouxG. What we mean is the commingling of ESEA title I 
funds and ESA funds. 

Mr. QuiE. Along that line. Secretary Richardson's testimony in- 
dicated under title I now there is about 27 percent of tlie money going 
to the schools W'tlt 3u.percf»nt or more poor and the rest of it goes to 
the schools that have a lower percentage of the poor. 

Under the Coleman concept, Dr. James Coleman of Johns Hopkins, 
the students that have the most difficult time to adequately assimilate 
their education are the ones who neither bring an educational advan- 
tage from home nor sit by an advantaged cliild in school. 

Therefore, those with 30 percent or more poor, as we have in ESA, 
as we say, the ones disadvantaged, that is where the problem more 
seriously exists and we arc concentrating in the large cities with title 
I of ESEA. You can't do that with concentrating in the State. What 
do you think of concentrating the funds away from the question of 
taking any of the money that now has been authorized for ESA but 
just concentrating money instead, title I or new money, at least talk- 
ing of new money that is budgeted for this year ? 

Mr. YpuKo. Our thought is that if title I was financed with moneys 
appropriated up to the authorization level, there would be enough 
money, as we say in our testimony, to bring this figure up higher in 
terms of per pupil expenditure and you would be concentrating the 
money. 

What we object to, citing an example, when the Washington School 
Board could not get the amount of money it should have received 
under title I, the Office of Education asked the Board, in effect, to 
concentrate in some schools instead of scattergunning. I think this 
creates a real problem. 

I don't know any other answer when a program is underfunded or 
there are not enough funds. 

I think if the necessary amount of money was there, we could get to 
a position where there were sufficient funds for compensation within 
the inner city and the rural poor. I think the basic problem is not 
enough funds. 

Mr. QuiE. We won't be able to fund title I, in my estimation, or any 
of the programs in that area unless we set aside a tax for it. We are 
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willing to talk in those directions. We have been willing to talk for 
a long time about how to get the kind of money needed for education. 

The House passed recently a revenue-sharing bill and waived the 
points of order so it would not be necessary to go through the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. YouxG. I don't think that bill will help education. 

Mr. QuiE. No, but that principle would help education, of setting 
aside money for education without having to go through the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, I think that gets into a whole other area. 

Mr. QuiE. I know. 

Mr. Young. I question where that money would go, how it would be 
spent, wliether there would be some standards applied, would it be 
totally free money, what amount would be spent on education, and 
what sort of education. 

Mr. QuiE. Are you saying yon would not want it to be totally free 
money but would want direction from the Federal level on how it is 
spent? 

Mr. Young. That is ri^ht. 

Mr. QuiE. I am afraid I share that view with you, at one time 
having proposed the idea of strictly general aid. 

Ijet s get to the busing question. I think that is the real nub of this 
bill. 

My own feeling is, title I is too controversial for us to bring out of 
this committee if we are going to bring anything out. 

Second, when it was proposed that 90 perceut of the school aid 
money would be used for compensatory education, there would be 
money for transportation. Congress, to everyone's surprise, permits 
the money for transportation now and even the appropriation bill did 
not put any restrictions on it. 

I imagine a large number of schools will be requesting transporta- 
tion money and that would be of benefit to them. 

The question comes not to putting anj^ limits at all on transportation. 

The only real controversy I see existing in busing is so-called cross- 
town busing. I know they talk about busing as though some people 
think the wliole thing is evil, but busing is used so extensively now to 
get children to school, do you think it is necessary to bring al)out total 
racial balance? 

Mr. Young. I am not sure I know. It seems to me total racial balance 
has the same sort of implication as the phrase "forced busing" or 
"mass busing." 

I don't really think that is the question. I think the question is : Can 
you provide quality education, equal educational opportunities and at 
the same time protect 14th amendment rights in situations where 
clearly there is a denial and, given all the various options, if those 
options don't make it, can you exclude busing? 

Our position is if there is this denial, if you can't get equal schools, 
then you must use busing as a tool. You can't deny those rights to the 
children. Of course, this is basically our opposition to the President's 
position. 

We take the position, for example, that in the sections of the bill 
dealing with early grades, if there is a dual school system, if there is 
clear segregation and therefore 14th amendment denial as the courts 
have interpreted, then the schools obviously are not equal. 
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You can't say if that is that situation, we are still not going to bus 
if there is no other remedy. 

We are saying there will be situations where there should be busing 
to overcome this denial. 

Of course, today there is a general hysteria about busing. Forty per- 
cent of school children are bused to public schools. If you include pri- 
vate schools, the figure probably gets up to 65 percent. 

Sure, we like the idea of neighborhood schools when it can be done. 
But there are loads of children in this country purposely taken away 
from neighborhood schools. There are handicapped children and en- 
dowed children. People often ask to have their children bused beyond 
the neighborhood. 

If it can be done for retarded children and richly endowed children, 
then, when you have a denial of the 14th amendment it can be done for 
those children, too. And, any moratorium deprives these children of 
their rights. 

Mr. QuiE. Busing of handicapped children is one-way busing; are 
you talking of one-way or two-way busing? 

Mr. Young. I am saying when you talk of the sanctity of the neigh- 
borhood school, some how that doesn't apply when you are talking of 
handicapped or endowed children. 

If the school district has a special school for those children, they are 
bused and it can be in or out of the area. The school districts and the 
parents ask for it. It is a good school. 

Mr. Qure. I can see a reason for busing children to another school 
if there is no program available for them in the case of a handicapped 
child, but I can't see the busing of a person just because they can't ac- 
quire an adequate education bexrause of their race. 

I can see if there is superior education in other schools and they 
want to close that one for some reason they can't receive an adequate 
education but we are talking about here the kind of busing used where 
children are bused from one school to another school only to bring 
about a better balance of the race. 

Mr. Young. It seems where this is done it is done to get away from 
the dual school system. 

Mr. QuiE. It has been done there but take in Detroit or Richmond 

Mr. Young. That is what these bills talk about. They constantly 
refer to the dual school system. 

We are saying where you have separate schools by race and the only 
way you can overcome that — when all other methods have failed but 
the bus — ^then you have to bus. 

Mr. QuiE. The objection there is to overcome a dual school system. 

Take Richmond or Detroit. Neither of those decisions were based on 
dual school systems. 

Mr. Young. As I understand it, without getting into an argument 
on the decisions, I think they were based on the question of whether 
the systems wisre set up in such a wa^^ as to have segregation. 

The AFL-CIO supported the Scott-Mansfield amendment on the 
Senate side which said there would be no implementation of inter- 
district busing until the court decision on this case. I think that is 
correct. 

We also agree with Attorney General Brownell when he went before 
the Supreme Court prior to the Broton decision on who really should 
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be interpreting the 14th amendment denial of rights. He took the po- 
sition it was the Supreme Court's job and the Congress and executive 
branch should not try to tell the court how to interpret the Consti- 
tution. 

This is basically our position. We are not automatically for and did 
not sjjeak in favor, of immediately implementing the interdistrict 
court decisions. 

Mr. QuiE. You have the same question as we have about the validity 
of those decisions. 
Mr. Peyser? 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to again welcome you to the committee this morning. 

Fii-st, I think the support the AFLr-CIO has given to education, in 
general, speaks very highly of the work the laoor organization has 
done. They have been constant supporters of improved efforts for edu- 
cation and, frankly, before I came to Congress, I w^as not aware at all 
of the labor organizations' active interest in chis field. I have been very 
impressed by this very positive attitude expressed by the organization 
in behalf of education m this country. I was very pleased to find this 
was the case and wanted to commend your efforts m this area. 

On the question of title I, I want to touch on that for a minute. 

I have been a very strong supporter of full funding under title 1. 1 
believe this is, certainly in my own areas of New York State, a vitally 
important program and one that has had a major impact on our edu- 
cational facilities, but, of course, it is limited by the amount of moneys 
available. 

I addressed the New York State administrators in New York several 
months back and in that address I set forth my views on title I in some 
detail and specifically how much it meant in the State of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is appropriate here, I would like this to be part 
of this record, dealing with the title I section. 

Mr. QuiE. I think it would be fitting here. 

Mr. Peyser. I will submit it for inclusion. 

(The copy of the address referred to follows :) 

Address by Hon. Peteb A. Peyser, A Representative iij Congress from the 
State of New York to the New York State Administrators in Compensatory 
Education, at Grossinoers, Liberty, N.Y., December 5, 1&71 

equalization of educational opportunities and future directions of school 

finances 

Equality of educational opportunity for all our school-age children and youth 
has long been a principal guiding star for American public education. But until 
the advent of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educational Act, there 
was little federal encouragement for compensatory education to help culturally 
deprived pupils catch-up with their more culturally advantaged classmates. 

This situation of limited federal involvement in compensatory education 
changed dramatically in the Spring of 1965 with the enactment of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. With the clear purpose of providing 
financial assistance to school districts to meet the special educational needs of 
children from low-income families, Title I . from its inception became the largest 
of all federal elementary and secondary education programs, with first year 
expenditures totalling nearly 1 billion dollars nationally and over 112 million 
dollars in New York State. After- six years. Title I is stUl the largest elementary 
and secondary education program with a national total allotment for fiscal year 
1972 in excess of 15 billion dollars— with the share for New York State over 207 
million dollars. 
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In addition to the largest appropriations. Tide I also has the distinction of 
reaching the vast majority of public school districts in the l.'nited States. Thus, 
for example, during the previous school year, of the 824 local educational agencies 
in New York State, (>48, or approximately 70 percent participated in the Title I 
program. 

This- broad distribution of Title I assistance has re.sulted in some criticism 
that the imi)act of Title I is too diffuse and that instead the program should 
he more highly concentrated in districts of highest need. To this argument, sup- 
porters of the present method of Title I distribution counter that pockets of 
poverty ought to be assisted wherever they occur, and not just where they are 
most numerous. Whatever the relative merits of each side of this controversy, 
the recently completed National Educational Finance Project offers important 
evidence that the present allocation procedure for Title I doe^ generally provide 
the greatest assistance to the States which need it most. In other words, despite 
some imperfections, the greatest proportion of Title I money reache.s those areas 
least able to afford compensatory education programs. 

In general, if we draw back and attempt to obtain a persi)ective on the first 
.six years of Title I, I think it is possible to identify at least three ways in which 
Title I has contributed to e(iualizing educational opportunities for the education- 
ally disadvantaged. First of all. Title I has focused national, state, and local 
attention on the educationally disadvantaged and their si)ecial educational needs. 
Secondly, Title I has encouraged experimentation and innovation in o uumher 
of areas relating to the teaching of the educationally (lisadvantage<l child. And 
thirdly, and most importantly. Title I has helped at least .some of our educational 
disadvantaged children to overcome their educational deficiencies. 

At the same time however, the experience of six years also reveals a number 
of ways in which Title I could be improved. Mo.st sections of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, including Title T, expire on Jidy 1, 1973, which 
means that hearings on renewal and amendment will probably begin- sometime 
next year or early in 1973. In my opinion, one principal area of Congres.sional 
focus at these hearings is going to be the general effect i veil e.«5S of Title I and 
its particular effectiveness as an agent for edualizing educational oi)portunities. 
Tonight I wish to discuss at least eight needs for improvement regarding Title I. 
And of these eight needs for improvement, the first six in particular would seem 
to afford State and local Title I administrators a challenge to significantly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Title I program. 

(1) There is a need to make certain that our Title I program and projeet.s 
really reach the most educationally disadvantaged children who are most in 
need of .special educational services within each district. To help provide such 
greater accuracy in Title I participant selection, wo also need to (level oj) more 
effective means to determine who are the mo.st educationally di.sadvantaged 
children within each target school. 

(2) There is a general need to more fully inform the public, school boards, 
and .school administrators about Title I — and its role as a supplement to the 
existing educational efforts. To help achieve this goal, there i^, also a particular 
need among Title I administrators to share and disseminate information regard- 
ing both successful and unsuccessful Title I programs and projecttj. 

(3) There is general need to develop and promote teacher training programs 
which focus on working with the educationally disadvantaged, Tlie object of 
such a training program would be to encourage openness of api)roach coupled 
with pragmatic flexibility among those who teach the disadvantaged cliiUL 

(4) There is a general need for the type of comprehensive Title I planning 
which would harmonize essential local control and participation with greater 
statewide coordination of all Title I programs and projects. And in particular, 
there is, a real need to closely examine the administrative set-aside provisions 
currently in the Title I legislation to determine how they might be.st be strength- 
ened to achieve this greater interrelationship. 

(5) There is a most urgent need to develop effective evaluation structures 
involving among others, parents, teachers and other members of the community 
for Title I programs which will underscore what programs really work, and then 
tell us how and why they do. Possibly set-aside monies could be used to develop 
such an evaluative system. 

(0) There is a need to reexamine the implementation of the eligibility require- 
ments both in terms of possible new and existing formulas. Specifically, there is 
a need to seriously consider how we can obtain more recent data for each county 
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concerning the number of children from families with incomes under $2,000 At 
the present time, the Title I distribution formula uses 19C0 census data to satisfy 
this requirement. Although we will soon be using tlie 1970 census data in the 
Title I formula. I seriously question whether we ought to wait anotlier ten years 
l)efore changing again. For this reason. I think we should immediately begin 
exploring the i>ossibilities of collecting this needed data no later than every 
five years. 

Additionally, active consideration should be given to more eflfective criteria 
for measuring eligibility for receiving Title I money with thepossibilty of redefin- 
ing the disadvantaged in terms of educational as well as economically dis- 
advantaged. 

(7) In a number of schools, particularly in large urban areas tliere is a need 
for safety and order in the schoolroom as a key prerequisite for any successful 
eonii)eiisatory education program. During recent hearings before the House Kduca- 
tion and Labor General Subcommittee on Education we heard shocking testimony 
on the "icHlence of eriuie, violence, and fear wliich is the norm for some schools 
in >ew \ork City. Luder these conditions, there am be only minimal student 
learning no matter how inherently good tlie teachers or the prognun. Thus tliere 
IS a deUiiite need to make certain our schools are s^afe from fear and terror I 
lielieve that to bring this about it will be necessary to have substantially increased 
l)artipIcatioii by students and the local community. 

(8) There is a need for full funding of Title I, but there is also a nee<l for 
improved local and state educational finance structures. The recently completed 
five volume study-of the National Educational Finance Project details how these 
finance stnictnres— and particularly those \vith heavy reliance on the local 
proiwrty tax-~result in a most uneven and unequal distribution of educational 
resources within most states. During the current session of Congress, a nnml)er 
ati^es^""^ education bills have been introduced in the House of Represent- 

I am strongly in favor of this concept of general federal aid to education as 
a means to give financial relief to the overburdened property taxpayer. Sueh 
general aid, ho\vever. must be viewed as a supplement to existing categorical 
programs and not as a replacement. 

Additionally there have been some questions raised about the likelv effects 
Of the recent California Supreme Court decision. Serrano vs. Priest on Title I 
in this case, the California Supreme Court ruled as unconstitutional that state's 
system of public school finance which is based substantially on the local property 
tax. Citing the equal protection clause of the Constitution, the California Court 
concluded that "this funding scheme insidiously discriminates against the poor 
because it makes the quality of a child's education a function of the wealth of his 
parents and neighbors.*' 

At this stage it is important to remember that this ruling affects only the State 
of California and it has not been finalized even there. But I think it is possible 
to say that Title I funds are not involved in this case and that in fact eventual 
Impact of Serrano vs. Priest would probably be beneficial to Title I since it should 
result in taking the pressure off poorer sclool districts and allowing them to 
concentrate on developing more effective compensatory education programs. 

As we thus look to the immediate future of Title I as an agent for equalizing 
education opportunities. I think we may safely say that there is still much to be 
done, but that the time for action is auspicious. As Title i administrators with a 
six year perspective on compensatory education, I believe that you are in an 
excellent position to spearhead reforms which can improve the Title I program 
in the State of New York. It is my hope that, with Congress soon to amend Title 
I. you will also contribute your ideas, judgment, and analysis— to me or to the 
other Members of Congress— in order that we might emerge in 1973 with an even 
belter compensatory education program for the future. 

Mr. Peyser. I know what you are supporting but I want to come 
now to the busing issue where I believe 1 disagree with the stand I 
think is being expressed by you for the labor forces at this time. 

We have had a report in the State of New York, which I am sure 
you are familiar with, called the Fleischmann Report. It deals with 
what they call the regionalization of the schools districts. In other 
words, the metropolitan area becomes a school district, in effect, and 
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the city of Yonkers and other areas are part of this metropolitan 
school district. 

Now, as I have viewed that report and what is implied in your 
statements, it would mean if we were to achieve any semblance of 
racial balance in that area, it would necessitate busing school children 
in the city of Yonkers away from the city of Yonkers without any 
question. 



to get kids to school, but now we would be interjecting the concept 
of moving them out of their neighborhood into another area. 



bus children from Yonkers into New York City, which .adjoins the 
Yonkers area? 

Is the AFL-CIO statement here in support of that type of move- 
ment in the area ? 

Mr. Youxo. First, thanks for your earlier comments. 

I don't think there is a simple answer to this problem. 

No; we are not saying that solely for the sake of racial balance you 
should take children from, say, roughly the white suburbs and move 
them to inner city schools. We don't see any sense in sending children 
to worse schools than they presently are attending. 

What We are concerned about is that in many areas of this country 
you have school districts where inner city schools are horribly inferior 
\o schools just outside the inner city. The States or localities, for one 



inner city schools. The people that can move out; they move to the 
white suDurban areas and get the better schools, and then they resist 
any efforts through taxation to improve the inner city schools. You end 
up in a situation where you have, for one reason or another, minority 
children getting one type of education and often predominantly white 
children m the subxirbs getting a better education. 

Wliat we arc saying is something is going to have to be done about 
that You can talk about the property tax problem, you can talk about 
equalization through the States; there are a lot of different ways. You 
can talk of compensatory funds. There are a lot of things to talk about. 

We are saying sometning has to be done about a two-class educa- 
tional system or this country is in terrible trouble. 

One of the ways of solving part of that problem may result in some 
busing. 

Now, often when you talk about moving from, say, parts of West- 
chester County into the inner city, that doesn't make sense. [ 

On the other hand, you have areas >vhere you have children living, 
say, in the middle, between the inner city and a suburban area and then 
it comes time to build a new school. Instead of building somewhere in 
tlie middle area, the local education authorities build one school deep 
in the inner city and one school out farther in the suburbs. It sends the 
children in the suburbs farther out and the children in the inner city 
are sent farther in. That doesn^ make sense. We say the school should 
be in the middle somewhere. 

We don't think it is enough to say w*e aren't going to have busing, we 



can't opposel)Using as a tool, not as a first step, a great need, not as a 
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social experiment, but you liave to liave all of these various tools 
available. 

Mr. Peyser. I understand and appreciate that statement which does 
clarify to a degree the situation. 1 totally support getting the moneys 
into the so-called inner city schools and changmg the level of education 
with better teachers, better sahiries for teachers in those areas, better 
facilities where they are needed and upgrading in that fashion. Hcnv- 
ever, the argument we are hearing is unless we bring students who are 
now at a higher level, due to the education they are receiving, into 
inner city scnools, we are not going to raise the level of education. I 
don't think that is necessarily so. 

I also know, as a practical matter, making that kind of move can end 
up having what I tliink to be a murderous effect on the public school 
system, which I very n^uch support. 

I felt the voucher system, an. experimental program, would strike 
a strong blow against the public school system so I was very much op- 
posed to that. 

Unfortunately, I don't know if there is a real middle ground on this 
busing question. If we go ahead and say you can bus for racial balance 
and encourage it where there seems to be no other way of doing it, we 
are then talking of busing kids of my area into a totally different area. 
This happens just because of the geography of my area. 

I find myself in the position or having to oppose a move that would 
enable situations to develop such as have resulted from the Detroit 
and Richmond court decisions. 

Either of those decisions, in ett'ect, might hit one of our areas and 
the city of Yonkers would be the obvious place it would hit. 

I find myself from a practical standpoint having to oppose allowing 
that tvpe of situation to develop. Do you see any solution to this situa- 
tion?* 

Mr. Young. I think this is one of the problems the courts are strug- 
gling with. 

I would make it clear I do not think the answer simply is busing 
children that have gotten the advantage of a better education into the 
inner city. That, by itself, will not help the education of the children 
of the inner city. But I must say I am troubled. 

1 have a daughter that was born, just by coincidence, at the time of 
the Brovm decision. I live in the suburbs. She just graduated from 
high school this year. Every once in a while I think, supposing I was 
black, supposing I lived in Washington. She would have gone through 
the entire public school system after the Broxon decision and still be 
waiting for equality of educational opportunity. 

Those of us that are interested in this problem both inside the Con- 
gress and outside the Congress are still struggling with the problem, 
still trying to come up with solutions, still trying to decide whether 
it should be done by doing away with a proper tax, equaHzation. But 
my daughter would have gone through the entire school system after 
the Supreme Court decision, and there would be no answer for her. 
What kind of kid would she have grown up to be ? 

Mr. PuciKSKi. The point you make points up the difficulty of try- 
ing to solve this problem. Since 1954 at the time of the Brown decision 
there have been these various efforts made to iftngage in extensive 
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busing and iiiakin^i: cliildn»n tlic pawns of a social system that grown- 
ups refuse to cluiuge. 

In those 20 ensuing yeai*s. or 18 yeai*s. since tlie Broxon decision, 
wouldn't you think the society would have found other answers tlian 
the massive busing to overcome racial segi-egation or racial isolation? 

The difficulty I have is here. 18 yeai-s after Brown^ where Brown 
has establislied the principle that you cannot have a separate but 
equal school system, every child is entitled to a good education and 
18 years later the best remedy we can offer is busing. We have swept 
all the other social auswei'S aside. I don't understand that. 

^^^ly do we say that that little youngster, who is apparently the 
easiest to manipulate, that youngster is going to be the pawn of a .social 
system that for 18 ycai*s grownups have stubbornly refused to give 
that youngster the opportunity of a better education through intre- 
gration ? 

Mr. YouNo. I agree this is the awful part of the problem. 

The onl^v thing I would say is, if you look at the statistics. 65 percent 
of the children going to school are being bused, for one reason or 
another. Approxinuitely Z percent are being bused for desegregation. 
So. I don't think it has l)een tremendous massive busing for desegre- 
gation. 

Mr. Pucix.SKi. I am talking — ^j'es; I agree wnth you, of course, and 
wc have for decades been busing children in this country. We would 
never have gotten good education for rural American had we not 
established consolidated school systems and busing to consolidated 
school systems. 

Mr. Young. At the time that was done, people in rural America 
resented busing and opposed it. 

All I am trying to say is not that we are in love with busing. We 
are not in love with busing. What we are saying is until there is 
some real solution, we think it is wrong to prohibit all busing. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Here's the problem 

Mr. Young. I want people moving into the suburbs; I want people 
in the area wliere they can get better schools 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Here is what I am concerned about. The evidence 
before this committee over a long period of time, and it is unfortunate 
every time somel)ody tries intelligently, honestly and sincerely to dis- 
cuss this issue, if he has the slightest doubts about the value of busing, 
he immediately is tagged as a racist, a bigot, and everything else. 

There happen to be some people on this committee and in this coun- 
try who are sincerely looking for answers. I am one of them. We have 
watched for a long time the developments of this phenomenon and I 
am concerned when a court in Los Angeles orders the busing of 240,000 
children every day to establish a racial balance in that school system. 

I am disturbed when we see what is happening on a multicounty 
basis in Detroit, in many other communities, north and south. 

I am disturbed when I see in Baker County, Ga., a court ordering 
integration of schools through busing and the whole white population 
leaving the school system, and this leads to complete resegregation of 
the school system. Obviously, we are dealing with a very difficult 
problem. 

When I talk of massive busing, wherever you have that kind of 
busing, the middle-income white children and middle-income black 
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children leave the school aystcm and within 30 months you have 
resegregation. 

I am not completely convinced the proposal by the administration 
is the solution to this problem. Neither ami convinced the court orders 
handed down are the solution to this problem. 

We are finding in community after community where massive bus- 
ing has been oraered to correct the racial imbalance, white students 
leave the system and you are worse off than when you started. 

What is your solution ? 

If the gentleman will yield further, what is the solution ? 

In my district, my conc^ressional district, we have been busing chil- 
dren for 6 years. We had some vacant classrooms in my district and 
we have overcrowded schools in an adjoining district and so 6 years 
affo we began busing children. There was great consternation. I, my- 
self, was very critical of tho move at that time because no effort was 
made to improve the educational program — there was no educational 
supporting program with the busmg and many youngsters from the 
inner city school coming to my district schools were not prepared. 
They became prepared and now after 5 years we see some signi^cant 
improvement, not only in reading improvement but, more im^^^/rtant, 
in the learning habits of the children. 

I can see where we can cite some examples of where busing was 
helpful but for the massive busing that many court orders are requir- 
ing, they look at the Constitution and say that the Constitution re- 

?uires it. They don't look at the practical side; they don^t look at the 
act that many middle-income black and white families leave 
How do they and we handle that? 
Mr. Young. Let me go back. 

You say all those questioning busing arc not clearly bigots. I agree 
with you. 

I would say to you all those who say busing must be available as 
one tool, are not social experinientets. They, too, are grappling with 
the problem. 

I agree there are many problems. 

I think in many court cases the courts didn^t order busing because 
they wanted to order busing. They ordered busing because there was 
no other alternative because the school systems, for one reason or 
another, have not tried to resolve the problems. Sometimes there are 
very difficult problems to resolve. 

I think some school districts have done a very good job of trying. I 
think some school boards have tried very hard and then they have teen 
thrown out. Sure, it's a tough problem. 

I guess what we are saying is that Congress, the executive, the ju- 
diciary branch, all three branches have to work on this whole problem. 
We say the answer is not just to say we can't have busing. 

Our position, simply stated, is that when everything else fails, when 
there is clearly a denial of 14th amendment rights where you are not 
having equality of educational opportunities, then there is going to 
have to be some busing. 

If we can work out some ways to solve these problems without bus- 
ing, that is fine with us. We are not wedded to busing children. 

Mr.' Peyser. I want to say, so the record doesn't look as though I 
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disappeared into thin air, I thank Ken for his testimony, and relin- 
(luish the balance of my time. , ^ . . . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. We have had testimony before tins committee Dy 
Mr Pottinger and others which indicates you could eff^tuate a gr^a^ 
deal of integration of children in this country not by busing but by 
changing school attendance zones, j ^i i r» j Hiof 

The emergency school bill the President signed^ thank God, m that 
eniergencv school bill we have a provision that if a school district es- 
tablished' school attendance zones which arc racially nongerryma"" 
dered, school boundaries that are colorblind and a^ign children to 
schools on a basis of geographic assignment, the school qualities tor 
nssistauce under the act . , . ^ . * n . i 

We are talking about busing and having this country totoUy polar- 
izcd on this issue of busing, so much so that we have Jgnore? the many 
other possibilities. For instance, you know there are 27,000 high schools 
in America, of which 20,000 are lily white. There are 2 million minority 
school children in America. If each of those white high schools took no 
more than 100 of those children, there would be no ghetto in thiscoun- 
try; there would be no problem in America, 

We have funds in the emergency school bill for those problems and 
we hope niauy of our urban schools will take a look and see if they can 
make a contnbution. Mr. Pottinger's testimony should be examined 
because ho has shown where a great deal of integration could De 
achieved, not by busing, but by establishing more realistic school 
boundaries. ... 

This is why, it seems to me, we ought to have somebody providing 
some leadership in finding solutions to this problem without getting 
this country all torn apart the way it is now, 

Mr. Young. I am in total agreement with that and the use of the 
ESA funds for the purposes you spelled out. I have no problem with 
that. In fact, one of the reasons we oppose the administration bill is 
we don't like the idea of what we term commingling and using some of 
those funds for the compensatory education program. . 

Let me point out the Civil Rights Commission in its study on busing 
bad a statement we subscribe to, and I think you would subscribe to, 
Mr. Chairman, where it describes busing as "simply one of the many 
tools with which school districts can carry out their constitutional duty 
to desegregate. Busing is a last resort and on that basis busing must 
be used to meet their constitutional obligation." 

That doesn't mean you shouldn't try all the ways and try to ac- 
complish this purpose. • . , t 1 Ul 

All we are saying is if these aren't tried, if they are unworkable, 
whether we like it or not, there will have to be some busing. 

Mr. Pdcinski. Again we ^et to the semantics of thw thing when 
. you say "some busing." . . . ^ 

' My feeling is— as a matter of fact, we made a survey in my district 
and last year's survey showed when we asked the question, Do you 
have any objection to children being bused into your schools?'— some 
62 percent said, "No; we have no objection." 

But when we asked the question, "Do you obiect to having your chil- 
dren bused out of your community to other schools?"— then it became 
98 percent strongly objecting. 
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So, when you say "some busing," the Question asain comes up : What 
do we mean? Do we mean an order hke Los Angeles with 240,000 
children bused every morning and every afternoon, or find some other 
reasonable way of doing that f 

I would like to get to another aspect of this legislation. I could feel 
a good deal more excited about this whole proposal if we could write 
into this bill a new title with some meaningful general aid to education. 
In other words, if we can establish a go^ program of assisting the 
schools of thb country, the public schools ot this country, so that all 
schools have a good educational program. As vou know, Calif omia^ 
Texas, and Minnesota courts have already ruled that you can't rely on 
the local taxes because reliance on local taxes provides unequal educa- 
tional opportunities. The poor children in the ghetto get the poor edu- 
cation ana rich children in the suburbs get a go<Kl education. 

We could construct some legislation that States must accept a for* 
mula of equalizing the expenditure per student for every student in 
that State with assistance from the Federal Government and perhaj)s 
assure every child in this country a good education. 

I am wondering if at that point we might not find some middle 
ground for usinff busing as f. last resort as ^ou are suggesting. 

Mr. Young. In answer to your specific question, if there was a 
general aid title to this bill, 13916, we would still oppose the bill be- 
cause of other provisions in it. I do not mean that as an attack on 
general aid. If we could ^t general aid money, on top of present pro- 
grams and not as a substitute, of course, and if it was done in such a 
way that— I think vou would have to include not only equalization 
with present schools but probably some compensatory or catch-up 
money. I think most studies show to really do it 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am not suggesting we do it with title I; that would 
have to stay just tlic way it is, 

Mr. YoUKo. I think that would be an important step and will solve 
some of the problems. 

One problem it would not solve and something that has to be looked 
ttt is where you still have a dual scliool system which is unconstitu- 
tional. 

I suggest if the schools were really equal, you would not have this 
tremendous resentment about moving one way or the other. 

I suggest that I could understand if I lived in your district and you 
said to me, do you mind children coming in, and I knew that meant it 
wasn't going to be doubling the teacher-pupil ratio, crowded schools 
or two slufts, OKj fine. 

But, if you said, how about moving your children out, and that 
would mean Chicago, I would say, "Nuts," because I worked my way 
out of the plant to get out in that district with a better school. I donx 
want my children going into the inner city under any circumstances, 
esnecially not to an inferior school. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You are probably right This is why Brown struck 
down de jure segregation where they said black diildren go here and 
white childr'^n here. That was struck down and Brown made the right 
decision. 

We are talkuig of a school system that will give every child in the 
State the same amount of money for the same quality education the 
other child gets. Once you establish that kind of system, my judgment 
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is that as neighborhoods change^ schools become integrated) become 
rescgregated^ some schools remain all-white or all-biack) you will 
have all sorts of school systems but they won t be established by some 
law that says black children go here and white children here. 

My feeling is if we could equalize the quality education every child 
gets, black, brown, white, rich or poor, then my judgment is the courts 
could view this entire matter differently. 

I am not surprised the a>urts issue the kind of orders thev do now. 
They look at one school that is a good school, another school is a very 
bad school, and look at the Constitution, they have no recourse. But 
if you liave the assurance every school is a good school, my judgment 
is the courts arc not going to be viewing this matter strictly on the 
basis of racial mix except in those areas where racial mix nas been 
promulgated by the deliberate drawing of boundary lines or other 
procedures to separate the races. They should strike that down. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. YotJXG. I agree with parts of it, Mr. Chairman. 

I would poiiit out that H.R. 13915 deals with dual school systems; 
it doesn^t talk about de facto. That is one of the facts that disturbs me. 

The other point I want to make clear is, we think part of quality 
education is integrated education. I know there are gomg to be places 
even under the system you suggest where* with all good faith, schools 
will be predominantly anc race or another. 

I would like to sec, and we would like to see in the future, integrated 
schools because we think it is part of one society and part of education. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do vou have anv comments — ^.you have been talking of 
H.R. 13915. mat about Mr. Qiiie's H.R- 15299? Have you expressed 
any views on that? 

Mr. YouNo. I suggested that it didn't belong before this committee. 
Mr. Quie said it had been referred, it is clearly true, and I think he sort 
of agreed with me, it ^ould have been referred to the other committee 

Mr. Pucws:cI.^\^uch committee? 

Mr. YovKG. Judiciary. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. No; they donk know anything about education over 
there. 

Mr. YouKO. I don\ believe H.R. 15299 deals with education. As I 
))oint out in the testimony, in the policy and purpose clause* it «iys*- 
"shall provide Federal financial assistance for educationally deprived 
students**' 

There is nothing in the bill that will do that. 

My argument is this bill only deals ;vith how the courts should act 
on a dual school system. 

Mr, PuciKSKi. If I may make this point. We have been talking here 
about education and you just made a statement tht v you believe that 
integrated schools enhance the quality of education for both white and 
nonwhite children. There is no question they are going to be living in 
an integrated world, integrated society, they might as well start learn- 
inff how to live with each other at the earliest level. 

To that extents it seems this is an educational problem and not a 
.le^al problem. I think that is what Mr. Quie was referring to. 

Mr. OuiE* The part you refer to was inadvertently left in. 

Mr. YouKO. If it was left out* it would have been referred to the 
other committee. 
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Mr. QuiK. When it was introduced, we expected it to go to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. I asked the Parliamentarian if we could draft it to 
go to the Judiciary Committee, and he said, "No." 
^ Mr. YorxG. Sir. McCuUoch's bill not only includes the same policy 
and purpose as the assistance bill, it defines sections in the assistance 
title that were pulled out. I would l>c willing to submit comments. I 
know you have other witnesses. 

Mr. QriK. I think we should get on to the other witnesses. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I would like you to look ?X 13015 and besides the part 
as to jurisdiction 

Mr. Young. You mean 15299 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Yes; 15299, a:.d I wonder if we could have some ex- 
pression from you either in writing or perhaps you would like to come 
back. 

Mr. Young. Either way is fine with me. 

Mr. PucixsKi. Wp will discuss that with you, but I do understand 
our next witness has to catch a plane out of here. 

I am very grateful to you, Mr. Young, for !:sing here to start off the 
hearings. I am grateful to the AFL-CIO for their opinion. I know the 
committee will want to consider ver>- carefully the objections vou 
i-aised to 13915. We do want your opinion on H.K. 15299. 

(The information to be furnished follows:) 

Amesicak Fedesation of Labor akd 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

„ „ „ Washington, D.C., July 3J, 1972. 

Hon. Roman Pucinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, Education and Labor Committee 
lUtybum Uou$e Office Building, Washington, B.C. 

l)E.\H Mr. Chairman ; During the AFL-CIO*s testimouj- on H.R. 13015. the 
hfiual Educational Opportunities Act of 1972, you requested our comments on 
H.R. lo21>, legislation introduced by Representative Quie. 

As you will recall. The AFL-CIO testimony spelled^>ut our opposition to H.R, 
13910 am! |>ointed out that we believed U.R. 15209 properlv belonged within tho 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee since it was similar to H R. 13915 except 
for its exclusion of Title I~the title that provided federal assistance for compen- 
satory education. 

Since our testimony, your subcommittee has reported out— as H.R. 13015— 
legislation basically the same as the original Quie bill. The AFL-CIO wishes 
to reiterate its opposition to this legislation and asks that this let:er be indudetl 
as part of the record-of hearings now being conducted by the full Education and 
I^bor Committee. 

The AFI^CIO considers the present H.R. 13915 to be nothing more than an anti- 
flesegregation. anti-busing proposal. We see nothing in the proposed bill that 
I)OS.sibly can justify the -Equal Educational Opportunities" tlUe. 

On the contrary, the bill would prohibit the busing of chllden in the .sixth 
grade or below beyond the "closest or next closest to fihe student's) place of 
residence" even when such busing is the only remedy to a denial of 14th amend- 
ment rights. 

In the case of students above the sixth grade, transportation of students beycmd 
the "closest or next closest" school only could be required in ccnjunclion with 
one of the non-transportation remedies listed in the bill, ^et, some tran.sportation 
SJ^^^^.i^ required if the other remedies are to be workable. As we read H.R. 
13915, if transportation is prohibited under the terms of the bill, no realistic 
remedy is possible. 

The AFL-CIO also in concerned about the "re(t>ening rroceedings" permitted 
under the Title IH. This section permits local education agencies to reopen court 
orders or Title VI Civil Rights Act plans already being im >lemented to conform 
th«n with the provisions of the bill. 

Many school districts throughout the nation hare worked diligently to elimi- 
nate dual school systems. Unfortunately, other school districts have resisted all 
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efforts to brinp about desegre^tion. Title III of the proposed bill rewards those 
districts that have resisted, while forcing those districts that have complied with 
the law to— once ajwin— reopen an often painful process. 

The AFIi-CIO is firmly convinced that the real purpose of H.R.- 13015 is to 
fnxstrate the eflforts of the courts to deal effectively with violations of 14th 
Amendment rights. Clearly. Congress should not enact snch legislation. 

As AFL-CIO President George Meany declare«l. March 22, 1972: •'The rights 
in question are those of individual school children and once lost for any .school 
year i-annot be recaptured.** 
Sincerely, 

EDEinrerH Yomro, 
AsOMtant Director, Department of LegUlation. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. We are pleased to have as our next witness Dr. David 
Armor of Lexington, Mass., who recently completed an exhaustive 
stud^' on the effects of busing. 

Dr. Armor, would you please come forward? 

STATEHEHT OF DR. DAVID ASMOB, LEXIHGTON, MASS. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I will ask Mr. Quie to preside until I get back. I will 
be back in a few minutes. 

Dr. Armor, we are pleased to have you here. I have had occasion to 
look at your report. It will got in the record in its entirety. It is an 
exhaustive study and you are to be commended for your skill and 
ability and proceeding along on this very important investigation that 
you have completed, and I am sure it will play a significant role in the 
deliberations of this committee. 

I want to welcome you to the committee. 

Your entire statement will go in the record at this point. 

(The statement to be furnished follows :) 

Statement of Dl David J. Akmok, With the Assistance of Maxy Jo Good, 
Harvard UrciVERsmr. ox The Effects of Bus(xg* 

It would be imiK>ssibIe to count how many policy statement?, how many 
^holarly treatises, or how many commentaries have reaffirmed, reconfirmed, and 
reasserted the tenet that : 

"^To separate (black children) from others of similar age and qualifications 
solely because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely to 
ever be undone." 

Few decisions of the Supreme Court have provoked so much controversy for 
so long, or have had so much impact on the way of life of so many as the one in 
IdiA from which these words were taken. Men have fought, groups have rioted, 
and states have divided over actions, direct and indirect, that have flowed in 
consequence of this* ruUng. Policy-makers have used it to help restructure po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions. Journalists have held it up to politi- 
cians, businessmen and the public in general who would thwart the reforma- 
tion. And social scientists have let it stand as the premier axiom of their field- 
one of the few examples of a social theory which has f jund its way into formal 

Following the famous doctrine each decade had its own unique type of conflict 
and controversy. First tbere were the boycotts, the .sit-ins, and the marches that 
by 1960 had focussed the nation's attention on the problem. Then came the mili* 
tancy. the rioting, and the death in the middle and late sixties* that revealed the 
depth of the problem and the desperation of the victims. Finally, as the great 
wheels of institutional change finally gained momentum and headed towards 
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the defeat of de jure and de facto segregation, the 1970's brings the busing 
crisis. * 

Is the busing crisis really over neighborhood schools, or does it reveal a 
deei)er set of conflicts? On the way to ending segregation, since policy makers 
have seen no other solution, we see the prosiiects of metroiwlitization, regional 
government, regional school systems, federally-financed schools, anti-zoning laws, 
or even an end to the local community in order to bring about racial balance in 
schools. While the current controversy may focus heavily upon busing and school 
integration, it is obvious that the changes being advocated to gain school inte- 
gration are Infinitely more far-reaching in their iwtential impact on American 
life-styles. 

Many persons probably do not fully appreciate the role played by the social 
sciences In helping to ignite and sustain the forces behind the desegregation 
movement. While it would be an exaggeration to say that they are responsible 
for the busing dilemmas facing so many communities today, it would be hard to 
imagine how the changes we are witnessing could have happened so quickly 
without the scientific legitimization provided by virtually hundreds of sociolog- 
ical and psychological studies. At every step— from the 1954 Supreme Court rul- 
ing, to the Civil Rights Act of to the federal busing orders of 1970— social 
science research findings Ijave been inextricably woven with policy decisions. 

It is one of the ironies of the relationship betwecxi science and policy that 
the conditions for adequate research are often not met until a policj- is in effect, 
and yet the policy often cannot be made until supported by science. As a con- 
sequence, the desire for scientists to effect society and the desire for policy- 
makers to be backed by science often leads to a connection between policy and 
science that may be more political than scientific. Further, this means that the 
evaluation research of a social action program may undo the very premises on 
which the action is based. There are obvious dangers for both science and policy 
in this iwradox. There is the danger for policy that important and significant 
programs may be stopped when scientific support is lacking or reveals unex- 
Ijected consequences, there is the danger for science that important research is 
stop|)ed when expected results are not forthcoming. The current busing con- 
troversy may be a prime example of this situation. 

With the onset of massive and compulsory school Integration across the nation 
conies the first ow)ortunlty to conduct realistic tests of the integration policy 
model that forms a crucial part of the movement's justification. While this policy 
model is based in part upon social science research, it is research that does not 
duplicate the actual and realistic conditions of racial integration. The research 
designs have been cx post facto: comparisons have been made between persons 
already integrated with those in segregated environments. Since the integration 
experience occurred before the studies, any inferences about the effects of induced 
iutegniUon based on such evidence is speculative at best. But the new research 
that is being carried out in many of the cities experiencing induced Integration 
does not need to suffer this limitation. While it may have other short-comings, it 
<»ffers neither the artificial constraints of the laboratory experiment nor the 
causal ambiguity of the cross-sectional survey. As a result, the findings of these 
researches may hold many surprises for the policy-maker as well as the .social 
.scienti}}t. 

Tlie major tasl: for this essay will be to explore some of the most recent dis- 
coveries of this new research and to provide some interpretations and explana- 
tions. We will set the stage by tracing the evolution of the integraUon policy 
mo<lel which has brought us to this Juncture. Following a look at the data which 
provides a partial test of the model, we will discuss the meaning of the data for 
.*w>cial science and social policy. 

THK INTBOBATIOX VOUCT MODEL: STAGE i 

One of the difficulties in testing social science theory Is that it is hard to come 
by a model which reflects broad consensus In a firld. Conflicts over concepts, over 
their relations!iii>s, over their operational Izatlons, and over their proper testing 
are legion. But iwllcy-makers cannot enjoy this scientific license; decisions have 
to lye made >»ased on whatever evidence and opinion Is at hand. Olierefore a policy 
model can oUen iye inferred from inMcj statements and decisions. 

The integration ixiVicy model Jniplled by current policy decisions has roots in 
social science resull« dating La-^ to pre-World War II. While the abolition of 
slavery wa.s defended on moral gniunds, with no deference to science (what little 
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of it was relevant), the elimination of school segregation lias presented a differ- 
ent history. Although some legislative anti-segregation actions have been based 
upon dircet constitutional interpretations, a good many— including the famous 
1954 Supreme Court decision— have used social science iindings in order to docu- 
ment the harmful effects of segregation. Segregation, per se, is not outlawed by the 
constitution, nor Is It strictly prohibited by American moral codes. Evidence for 
this exists everywhere— from the ^-separate but equal" doctrine which predomi- 
nated before 1954 to the extensive segregation of social classes, religious groups, 
ana ethnic minorities throughout the country. Of course, compulsory segregation 
of the white and black races can be argued as a violation of the 14th amendment, 
especiallv when only one racial group is writing the laws. But even here the Su- 
preme Court felt obliged to argue that legal segregation is inherently unequal, 
since the 14th amendment concerns equality and not segregation. And for this 
claim the Court had to reach for social science research which established the 
connection. As for compulsory desegregation, there is practically no constitutional 
precedence. On the contrary, there is the danger that such policy will come into 
conflict with constitutional guarantees of freedom of association. 

The earliest connection between segregation and inequality was most ex- 
pllcitlv iwrtrayed In the works of Dollard (1937) and Myrdul (1944). These 
classics were the first prestigious social science studies to throw heavy doubt on 
the assumption that emancipation had ended America's racial problems. They 
pointed out how prejudice, discrimination, segregation, and inequality had re- 
placed slavery as the primary means of keeping the black man In a subordinate 
caste status. Mvrdal summarized all of this with the famous **vicious circle 
postulate: white prejudice. In the form of beliefs about the inferior status of the 
black race, leads to discrimination and segregation in work, housing, and social 
relationships; discrimination In turn leads to social and economic inequality ; in- 
equalitv in turn circles back to reinforce and solidify the white prejudice that 
started* it all. The vicious circle theory was the Integration policy model in em- 
bryonic form. , . , . , * J. 

Appearing at about the same time as these broad, sociological studies were a 
iiuiiilier of important iwsychological experiments which were to play a crucial 
role in the iwllcy decisions ahead. Perhaps most notable for their dramatic effect 
were the doll studies of Kenneth and Mamie Clark (1947). They found that pre- 
school black children were much less likely than white children to prefer dolls 
of their own race. ^Vhlle these effects tapered off when older children were 
.<jtudied, thev concluded that racial awareness and Identification occurred at an 
early age, and that the doll choices revealed harmful and lasting effects on 
black self-esteem and performance which were a direct result of the prejudicial 
beliefs and discriminatory action of white .society. Many other studies have since 
confirmed these early findings (Pro.sliansky and Newton. 1968). some as recently 
as lOTO (Porter, 1971). This suggests a psychological dynamic that, when added 
to the vicious circle, helps explain Its operation: the results of prejudice and 
segregation leads to feelings of Inferiority and an inability to succeed that sus* 
tains inequality and further reinforces the Initial white prejudice. In other 
word.s. the social conditions of a segregated society and the assumptions on which 
it Is based leads to serious psychological damage to the black child : and the dam- 
age IS suflJclent to prevent the kinds of adults behaviors which might enable the 
black man to break the circle. * ^ , 

How could the circle be broken? This question plagued a generation of social 
sclentl.sts in quest for the solution to America's race problem. A number of 
.studies appeared after the war which were to have important consequences for 
the an.swer. Two stand out as having especially significant impact ; both focu.sed 
upon the effects of .segregation and Integration upon white racial attitudes. The 
first was part of Samuel Stouffer's massive research on the American soldier 
during World War II (1949). Among the many findings reported were the 
results of a study of Integrated companies during combat conditions. Stonffer 
found that while soldiers in combat companies with a black platoon were far 
more likely to accept the idea of fighting sIde-by-side with black soldiers than 
were white soldiers In nonlntegrated companies. The second work was the 
study by Morton Deutsch and Mary Eva Collins of interracial housing. Compar- 
ing residents of simitar background in segregated and integrateil public housing 
projects, they found that whites in integrated housing were more likely to have 
friendly relationships with blacks, to endorse Interracial living, and to have 
more positive attitudes towards blacks in general than whites living in the 
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segregated projects. While neither of these studies were able to measure atti- 
tudes pnor to integration, neither author had reason to believe that the inte- 
grated whites differed from the segregated whites before the former's experi- 
eiice with blacks. Therefore, they concluded that the results were due to the 
effect of interracial contact 

The eulminatioii of tins research was reached In Allporfs influential work 
The Mature of Prejudice (1953). Using the works of Stouffer, Deutsch and Col- 
lins, and others, he formulated what has come to be known as "contact theory"- 
Contacts that bring knowledge and acquaintance are likely to engender 
sounder beliefs about minority groups . . . (therefore) Prejudice . . . may be re- 
duced by equal status contact between majority and minority in the pursuit of 
coiiimoii goals. The effect- is greatly enhanced if this contact is sanctioned bv 
mstitutional supports (i.e., by law-, custom, or local atmosphere), and if it is by 
a sort that leads to the perception of common interests and common humanity 
between members of the two groups." ^-ummun uuumiut^ 

•JF^^ ^}^^ breaking the vicious circle, then, was contact. By establishing 

integrated environments for black and white, white prejudice would be reducwl 
discrinilnatioii would decline, and damaging effects upon the black child's feelings 
and behavior would be reduced. He would finally be able to attain full social and 
economic equahty within white society. 

While the Supreme Court based Its 1054 decision upon the narrower relation- 
ship between legally sanctioned segregation and psychological harm, it is clear 
l^t 11'^ modus operandi by which the damage would stop is that implied by con- 
nndp^'^'i- l^*'"^^"' therefore, social theory becomes a policy 

model, and the Southern public school systems become prime targets for its 
implementation. * 

THB INTEG^'.^TION POUCY MODBL : 8TA0E 2 

Thl'l^^JI^^ the northerner, segregation has always been a Southern problem. 
The Supreme Courrs action at first reinforced this belief, since state-sanctioned 
r ^^^^f^^^*'^ "^^^ ^'^^^^'^^ South. But events of the late lOSO's and 
early 1%0's put an end to the North's blissful innocence, events that shm si^t- 
light from science and iwllcy to public action. 

,.o3l^ modern civil rights movement began in the South, as migiit have.been ex- 
nf xf^;r« T Montgomery bus boycott in 1955 and the organization 

of Martin Luther King's Southern Christian Leadership Conference in 1957 But 
the new defiance and militancy of King's movement sparked the sympathy of 
?hv tTpv ^/"w "It '''^ ^"'^ emerging from a decade of "student apa- 
„ /hp^nmml^ ^^^n-^ South by tlic thousands to join into the sit-in movement 
eldei^t Tri nnf ^^^^^ i:"^^ "^b^^d the traditional blinders of their northern 
werfnc •IH?^"^^ to realize that segregation and inequality 

JTvrr ^ ^"T"^ the North as the South. Aided by the formation of CORE and 
^NCC chapters on university campuses across the nation, the southern sit-in 
fbr good * national movement. The race problem had spread lo the Xorth 

M^rPh nn ^AV^'ihin^n^^n''"'''^,^ ^ ^^^^ movement was reached In the 1963 

^larch on Washington. Organized to dramatize the failure of court action to end 
segregation in the South, il brought together some 250,000 persons in what .vas the 
u^^ *f Pressive organized protest meeting in the history of the country. It 

iS^X^VtUt^^^^^^ "'"^ -p^^ 

The Congress answered this appeal by passing the Civil Rights Act of inw 
l^nJtfUnFTu Congress since the Civil War. It containwl 

provisions that Included strong .sanctions against discrimination lu education, 
employment, housing, and voting (the last being supplemented by the Voting 
Rights Act of l96o). While the thrust of the Act was still aiiiieil at the South, 
It .*;et standards that could Iw us«l against de facto segregation in the Xorth. 
tor example, the Title VI provisions enabling the withholding of feileral funds 
to localities which Intentionally maintain segregated schools have l>een applleil 
to the City of Boston. Perhaps more Important, the standards have stiniulatwl 
many states to promote racial bahiiicc laws and programs of their own. 

The 1064 Act had another impact In quite a different direction. It commissioned 
the United States Office of Education to conduct a survey **. . . concerning the 
lack of equal educational opportunities for Individuals by reason of race, color, 
religion, or national origin In public educational Institutions at all levels in 
the United States . . Sociologist James Coleman ^^•as selecteil to head n team 
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to design nnd conduct tlie survey. Science had given support to policv; and 
now policy supports science. i • » 

The Coleman report (1966). as it has come to lie known, contained striking 
evidence of the extent of school segregation in all parts of the country. While 
the South was more segregated than the North, fully 72% of black first graders 
in the Urban north attended predominantly black schools, llie report also con- 
firmed one of the basic assumptions of the stage 1 model : that black perfommnce 
and attitudes are poor compared to white students. Using results from a varietv 
of achievement test.s Colenmn reported that throughout a]i regions and grade- 
levels black students ranged from 2 to 6 years behind white students in reading, 
verbal, and nmthematics i)erformances. Likewise, bhick students were shown to 
ha\-e lower aspirations, lower self-esteem about academic ability, and a more 
fatalistic attitude about their ability to change their situation. 

The Coleman study also reported some surprising findings that were not in 
accord with the early model. For one thing, black children were nearly as far 
behind white children in academic perfornjance In the first grade as' they were 
in later grades. This raised some question about whether school policies alone 
could overcome the black-white inequalitie.s. x\dding to the significance of this 
finding were the facts that black and white schools could not be shown to differ 
extensively in facilities or ser\-ices, and what diflforeiu'**^ there were could not 
!»e use<l to explain much of the difference in black and white .student achieve- 
ment. This led Coleman to conclude that : 

"Schools bring little influence to bear on a child's acliievenient that is inde- 
l>endent of his background and general M>cial i.-onte.\t; and thi:$ very lack of an 
independent effect means that the inequalities inii)osed on children by their 
home, neighborhood, and peer environment are carried along to become the 
iuHpialities (of their adiUt life)." 

While the findings about segregation and black- white differences have been 
widely publicized and largely accepteil. this third set of Coleman findings has 
been ignored by e<luciitional policy-maker.'"?. Part of the rtason nmy have to do 
with the methodological controversies which surrounded these findings (e.g.. 
Bowles and I-evin, 1^67) ♦ bnt a morp important rea.son :uay be that the impli- 
cations were too devastating to the heavy investment made by the educational 
establishment in rehabilitative programs for the cidturally deprived. The con- 
nection between policy and .science does have its limitations. 

We must return to the public sector one more time for an important input into 
the final iwlicy model. The civil rights movement of the 19o0*s uncovered the 
race problems in the North, but until the middle 1960*s the problem was still 
conceived largely in terms of the white man*s prejudicial and discriminatory 
beliefs and behavior. This ended with the death of Martin Luther King in 1968. 
The Watts riot of 1Q65, the .scattered riots in Chicago, Cleveland, and other cities 
in 1966, and the holocausts of Detroit and Newark in 1967 were preludes to a 
drastic change of the definition of the problem. The black man had tired of being 
a passi\-e observer of the often feeble and seemingly futile battles between 
white reformists and white racists over his status; he began taking nmtters into 
his own hands. Clearly, these episodes mark the l^eginnlng of the search for true 
black identity and self-respect. Integration and equality could not be something 
that the white man gave away; It had to be something the black man would fight 
for and win. 

The growth of the Black Muslims and various other black nationalism move- 
ments furthered this trend, but after the death of King It took a new and more 
ominous turn. The rhetoric and violpnt tactics of th:: Chul? Tanthers which 
began In 1968 finally revealed to white liberal society that there were txco sources 
of prejudice and fntolerance. The fight against white bigotry had to bfi coupled 
with an attack on racism and separatism of the new black militant ideology. 
There was a new urgency In the quest for a sohition to the race problem In 
America; If definitive action was not taken, there woidd be the risk of total 
polarization of the black and white races and the pos-sibillty of an all-out race 
war. 

In 1065 President Johnson requested the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights to conduct an investigation Into the extent and harmful effects of de 
facto segregation in the nation and to make recommendations about how it 
might be remedied. He expressed hope that the findings . . may provide a 
l)a.si.s for acti<m not only by the Federal Government but also by the States and 
local school boards which bear the direct responsibility for assuring quality 
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education." The Commission reported in 1967 in a volume entitled, '*Racial Iso- 
lation in the Ptiblic Schools." The findings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, as elaborated in this report, constitute the most comprehensive policy 
•statement to date on the subject of school integration. It is a policy statement 
which is, indeed, being followed by many states and local school boards through- 
out the country. 

Using data from tJie Coleman study and several other original studies pre- 
pared for the Commission, the report concluded that : 

"Xegro children suffer serious harm when their education takes place in public 
schools which are racially segregated, whatever the source of sxich segregation 
may be. Negro children who attend predominantly Negro schools do not achieve 
as well as other children, Negro and white. Their aspirations are more restricte<l 
than those of other children and they do not have as much confidence that they 
can influence their own futures. When they become adults, they are less likely 
to participate in the mainstream of American society, and more likely to fear, 
dislike, and avoid white Americans. The conclusion drawn by the U.S. Supreme 
Court about the impact upon children of segregation compelled by law— that it 
•'affects their hearts and minds in ways unlikel>- ever to be undone"— applies to 
segregation not compelled by law." 

In order to remedy this situation, the Commission recommended that the fed- 
eral government establish a uniform standard for racial balance and provide fi- 
nancial assistance for states that develop programs to meet the standard. The 
Conmiission itself did not recommend a specific standard, but they did suggest 
that the standard be no higher than 50% black in any single school. 

This, then, is the basis for the integration policy model we wish to test. While 
the implementation of racial balance programs has differed from one locality to 
the other, the underlying rational of all of these programs is similar to that for- 
mulated first by the Supreme Court and extended by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. To Mnniimriz^ the full i)olicy model, the starting point is white prejudice 
consisting in stereotyi)e{l beliefs about "black people. These beliefs lead to dis- 
criminatory behavior in employment, housing, schooling, and social relationships 
in general. Discrimination in turn leads to social and economic inequality, on 
the one hand, and segregation on the other hand. Inequality and segregation are 
mutually reinforcing conditions, reflecting not only the judicial doctrine that sep- 
aration is inherently unequal, but also the social reality that segregation of a 
deprivetl group can cut off channels and networks that might be used to gain 
equality. Segregation and inequality combine to cause psychological damage in 
children in the form of lower achievement, lower aspirations, and less self-esteem. 

As the child grows older, this damage leads on the one hand to further social 
and economic inequalities in the form of inadequate education and inferior jobs, 
and on the other hand to black alienation, prejudice, and hostility toward whites. 
This in turn leads to increased white prejudice (the vicious circle) and a general 
polarization of race relations. Given these cause and effect relations, the elimina- 
tion of segregation in schooling should act as a counten*eiling force for black 
students by increasing achievement, raising aspirations, enhancing self-esteem, re- 
ducing black-white prejudices and hostility, and enabling black students to find 
better educational and occupational opportunities. It then follows that social and 
economic inequalities would l)e lessened, and the vicious circle would be bent if 
not broken. 

It must be stressed that this model is one inferred by policy'and not neces- 
sarily one adopted from social science. .While many of the causal relationships 
assumed in the model, are, indeed, based upon scientific evidence compiled over 
many years of research in psychology and sociolog>% it is doubtful that any two 
siH»cialists in the field of race relations would agree on all of the components of 
the nioilel. Be that as it may, it is more to the point to say that until the start of 
the large-scale school integration programs there was no way to test such a model. 

We also point out that the data we have collected cannot test all aspects of 
the policy model. Such data would have to be collected over a period of at least 
two generations. Our test focuses, instead, upon the relationships in the model 
which connect school integration with educational damage and racial prejudice 
With a primary focus on black students. In particular, we will be testing the sub- 
model that school integration enhances black achievement, aspirations, self- 
esteem, race relations, and opportunities for higher education. 
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THE DATA 

Dozens of cities throughout the country have implemented programs to bring 
about racial balance in their schools. Some of these programs are responses to 
court-ordered integration (most of these being in the South), some are in response 
to state directives on racial balance; some reflect the initiative of local school 
boards; and some are voluntary programs involving cooperation between central 
city groups 'and predoniiuaiitly white suburban school systems. Whatever the 
stimulus, these programs provide ns with the first opportunity to study the im- 
pact of school integration on a fairly large scale and to assess, for black students, 
the adequacy of the integration policy model upon which these programs are 
based 

Many of the cities which have desegregated their schools have conducted re- 
search programs to evaluate the outcomes of desegregation. It is from these 
studies that we can derive data to test the hypotheses stemming from the policy 
model. Since all of the studies were conducted independently, the variables 
studied and the research designs differ from one study to the next. Also, the 
quality of the research and the reports vary considerably. Accordingly, we have 
been selective in choosing studie.s to Include iii our analysis. Our choices have 
heen guided primarily by two considerations: (1) a study must employ a longitu- 
dinal deyign, with the same instruments being administered at different times 
(luring the Integration exi)erience so that actual changes can be assessed; and 2) 
a study must have a control group for making comparisons with integrated black 
students. The ideal control group, of course, would consist of black students who 
are Identical to the integrated students In every way except for the integration 
experience. Since such studies are rare in evaluation research, an "adequate" 
control group for our present purposes is either a group of non-bused black 
students who are reasonably comparable to the bused black students, or a group 
of white student:^ in the same school as the bused black student-s. In the latter 
case, the effects of integration are revealed in "the changes In the black-white 
differential for the measure in question. 

In spite of these precautions, we must still warn that it is difficult to make 
comparisons and generalizations when data are derived from different studies. 

Also, all of the studies we review were done in northern cities, so that our 
findings may not be generallzable to the South. Nonetheless, the studies do re- 
veal sufficiently clear and consistent findings in c<^ rtuin areas to enable at least 
a preliminary assessment of the effects of induced integration in de facto segre- 
gated cities of the Xorth. 

The data we will use can be classified into two parts. The first part consists of 
findings from a study of Boston's METCO program for whose research design* 
execution, and analysis we are partly responsible (Walberg, 1969; Armor and 
Genova, 1970).* The data are more complete and, we feel, offer a more coniplete 
tast of the policy model than many other studies we have seen. The METCO pro- 
gram buses black students of all age levels from the central city to predominately 
white middle-class schools in the suburbs. Approximately 1500 black students and 
28 suburban communities have partlcpated since the program began in 1966; the 
study from which our data will be taken covers the period from October, 1968 
to May, 1970. This study used a longitudinal design that called for achievement 
testing for all students and a questionnaire for the junior and senior high stu- 
dents in three waves: the first at the beginning of the school year in October. 
1968; a second in May of 1069; and a third In May, 1970. For a variety of reasons 
the achievement testing was not (lone for the third wave. Tlie questionnaire cov- 
ered several areas, including academic performance, aspirations and .self-con- 
cept, relations with and attitudes tow^ard white students, and attitudes toward 
the program. 

The METCO study also included a small control group consisting of siblings 
of the bused students matched for sex and grade level (i.e., l)oth the bused and 
the control groups had approximately the same sex and age comDosition). While 
the control group was not randomly selected, we felt that it would ser\'e as an 
important comimrison group to help sort out the effects of the busing program 
from general changes going on in the black community. The fact that the siblings 
were drawn from the same families as the bused students means that there is 
ai} automatic control for social class and other tangible and Intangible family 



«Tlic data summarized in the reports cited was subjected to extensive reanalysiK for 
tho present Htuily. 
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factors Also, since the liigh application rate usually prevented the busing nro- 
gram from taking more than one applicant per family, we had reason to believe 
that the control stndents would not differ substantially from the bused studenti 
along the impor ant dimensions of ability, aspirations, and so forth mis beliS 
IS couflnued by the findings presented in the next section 

MFTrn «n»fj„"/ '""^ "'S^ participating in the 

-MbTCO studj- are as follows : wave one, 357 bused (80% of the total population) 
and m controls of the eligible population) ; wave two, 229 bS (51% 

Because of clerical errors in relating achievement tests to questionnaires the 
s'n.n rV^"."* ''"Af "'"^ two are based on about 10% fewer re 

spondents in each group. Given the low turnout rates for wave tw-o and other 
factors (drop-outs, graduates, transfers from control to bused status), our S 
«i ^ ''*r «^J"'^vement data for both tesUng ^riods^on- 

sists of laj bused students and 41 control students ; for the questionnaire data the 
iHinels consists of 135 bused students witli data from all 3 waves and 36 contro? 
students with data from wave one and wave three.' In addition, achieTCment date 
for elementary grades is available for panels of 147 bused studeX(C6% of tli^ 
«-..ye one sample) and 41 controls (44%). Given the rTti?S smal pr^po t o^^ 
luow ^r*" control students in the panels, there is the clmncf^hat th" 
m c L'r^ i n^^^^ POP"'"""" of bused students and their 

iiiatched siblings. In the comparisons we make in the next section, therefore we 
shall a so presen data from the complete cross-sections for all wa es ?lje bu^d 
l.aiie does not differ significantly from the full cross-section of bused student 
and the control panel differs in no way that would effect our main conclusions ' 
In addition to tliejlata for black students, a single cross-sectionafstuX was also 
done in Spring. 1900. to assess the impact of the program on white sophomores in 
eig t of the suburban schools (Useem, 1971 and 1972). We will cite some of the 
findings from the U.seem study whenever such comparisons seem relevant 

cranio (^"finr^"^!. v'^'i"*" ''fi?^' '""'S^'J' ^"■""^ '^^'^'^ o" integration pro- 
! vi "''i^'' ^"rthern cities throughout the country.' In 1964 White 
I'laiiis. New, dosed down one inner city elementary school which was Incoming 
reoia ly imbaianced and began busing tlie children to other inner citr™lt 
whicli were predominantly white. Tlie study we cite covers a two vear perTod 
uZJf", I" ?."^'' ^Y''"'^ ^''"'"^ ^'"^"^ Schools, 1967). Ann Artor! Michigan 
wns o^irt '^^ ra^a'ly ^balanced 

W.IS clcsed in and the students were bused to predominantly white schools. 

A 1^ ," S^' wf " "i".^ '•^'■"^ " three-year follow-up (Carriga.i 1969). 
A program in Riverside, California has followed a graduated program of closing 
Iv^nff . ^'.""mf'""''^'' elementary schools and integrating its predominantly 
«hite schools. Tlie program begain in 1965 and the study covers a five-year .K-riod 
a url and Dawson, 1976; Gerard and Miller, 1971). 'Kie fourth program, 7roj* 
^«.VTTr'iv''.'"""J"x. U^^^- Elementary school children from two inner 
« .rf .l/f. ""^'J'f''' <-'"nnecticut) are bused to suburban schools in 

ve^rr/^r ?f Jf^''" w^» ^"'^IT. "^S"" ""^ «'"<'i«s selected cover two 

• ? (Mahan, 1968) and one year for New Haven (Clinton, 1966). 

In addition to these five major studies, we will also refer to studies of other 
integration programs that seem relevant at certain points. One such study is an 
eyaliiation of A Better Chance (ABC), a program which places high-ability 
black students in white preparatory schools in the Northeast (Perry, 1972) 
This evaJnatlon research used techniques and instruments similar to those 
used in the METCO study, and therefore comparisons may be more valid than 
for some of the other studies. 

Si'"? A? .""^e"'' the control group bad questionnaire data from all three waves 
into the busing program by the third wave. 

J» Analysis was carried out on the 240 bused students who were In both waves one and 
three (representing 74% of the wave one sample), and there were no Important differences 
between these results and the results f:ora the smaller three-wave panel. 

Research reports for a number of wldely-dlscussed busing programs were not Included 
for inethodological reasons. For example, the Berkeley. California busing program has not 
been systematically studied. 

9^JP^ Rochester busing program also lacked a proper pre^post design (Rochester 
City School District, 1970). The study had pre test and post-test achievement scores from 
different tests; control groups with generally lower pre-test scores; and used analysis of 
covariance to make adjustments for post-test scores. Such statistical adjustments do not 
nocessariiy eliminate initial differences between the bused and control groups. 
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THE FINDINGS 

In accordance with the policy model we have outlined, we can group our find- 
ings under five major headings : the effects of busing and Integration on (1) aca- 
demic achievement; (2) aspirations; (3) self-concept; (4) race relations; and 
(5) educational opportunities. In addition, we will examine a sixth area, pro- 
gram support In each case, we shall compare bused students with the control 
groups to assess those changes that might be uniquely associated with the effects 
of Induced integration. 

Achievement 

It Is most disappointing to report that none of the studies have been able to 
demonstrate, conclusively, that Integration has had an effect on academic achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests. Given the results of the Coleman study 
and other evaluations of remedial programs (e.g.. Head Start), many experts 
may not be surprised at this finding. To date there is no published report of any 
strictly educational reform which has proven to substantially effect academic 
achievement; school integration, programs have not proven otherwise. 

The changes in reading achievement for elementary and secondary students in 
the METCO program are shown In Figures 1 and 2.* For the elementary students, 
the grade-equivalent gains for bused 3rd and 4th graders after one year are some- 
what greater than those for the control group (.4 to .3), but this Is not a statls- 
cally significant difference. For grades 5 and 6 the situation Is reversed, with 
the control group out-galnlng the bused group (.7 to .5), but again the difference 
Is not significant. We can see that the control group is somewhat higher Initially 
for both grade levels, but this difference, too, is not significant* 

In the case of secondary students, the bused group scores somewhat higher than 
the control groups initially (but not significantly so).^ Nonetheless, the gain 
scores present no particular pattern. While the bused junior high students in- 
creased their grade-equivalent score from 7.5 to 7.7, the control group improved 
from 7.4 to 7.5 ; the bused gain Is not significantly different from that for the 
control group. For senior high students the effect is reversed ; the control students 
gain more than the bused students (9 percentile points compared to 4 points), but 
again the gains are not statibtically significant for either group. 

S'udles In the fifth program. Project Concern, showed mixed results. A study 
of the Hartford students compared bused black students who received special 
supportive assistance with non-bused Inner city black students (Mahan, 1968). 
Although two separate one-year periods were covered, problems with missing data 
allow valid comparisons for only one full academic year (Fall, 1967 to Spring, 
1968). The bused students showed higher IQ gains only In grades 2 and 3; the 
gains In kindergarten and grades 1, 4, and 5 were either Insignificant or, in two 
cases, favored the control group.* In a study of New Haven students, second and 
third grade students were randomly assigned to bused and non-bused conditions 
and were given reading, language, and arithmetic tests In October, 1967 (when 
the busing began) and again in April, 1968 (Clinton, 1969).* Of the six compari- 
sons possible (three tests and two grades) , only two showed significant differences 
favoring the bused students." 

While none of these studies are flawless, their consistency is striking. More- 
over, their results are not so different from the results of the massive cross- 
sectional studies. An extensive re-analysis of the Coleman data showed that even 
without controlling for social class factors, "naturally'* Integrated black sixth 
graders were still one and one half standard deviations behind white students 



^ About half of the elementary students and two-thirds of the secondary students were 
new to the program In 1968. However, there were no differences In gain scores for the 
newly-bused compared to the previously-bused students. 

* Initial differences between the newly-bused and the prevlously-bused revealed no par- 
dcular pattern ; for 3rd and 4th graders the previously-bused were higher by .15 points, 
but for 5th and 6th graders the newly-bused were higher by .5 points ; In any event there 
were no statistically significant differences In gain scores. 

^The newly-bused students were somewhat higher than the previouslybused Initially for 
both Junior and senior high students (.3 and 2.5, respectively), but the differences were 
not significant. 

* The control school was a "naturally** integrated school with an increasing proportion 
of black students ; it was scheduled to be closed down the following year. 

^The pattern of black achievement falllnf? further behind white achievement at later 
[?rade levels has been extensively documented (Coleman. 1986: Rosenfeld and Hilton, 1971). 

'•Even these two significant results might not have occurred If the data had been ana- 
lyzed differently. Tile author controlled for pre-buslng scores using analysis of covarlnnce 
rather than analysing gain scores (see note 4). Since the author (lid not present pre test 
means, we cannot know If the bused and control groups differed Initially. 
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in the same schools, compared to a national gap of two standard deviations 
(Armor. 1972). Tbis means tbat, assuming the Coleman data to be correct, the 
be^t integration could do would be to move the average black child from the 2nd 
t)ercentile to the 7th percentile (where the average white child is at the 50th 
percentile). But social class differences of integrated black students in the Cole- 
man study could easily explain a good deal of even tbis small gain. Other inves- 
tigators have come to similar conclusions after examining a number of studies 
{St. John, 1070). 

While there are no important gains for the METCO Ki^up in standardized 
achievement, there were some important differences in academic grades (see 
Fig. 3). Even though the bused secondary students have somewhat higher test 
.scores than the control group, the bused group was almost a half a grade-i)oiiit 
behind the control group in 1969, and the bused students dropped even further 
l>ehind l>y 1970." The average control student is able to maintain a grade average 
at above a level in the central city, while the average bused students in the 
,sul)urb.s is just above a C average. Although it is not shov ii in the i^gure, from 
tile Useem study we can estimate the average white student academic grade aver- 
age (i.e.. excluding non-academic courses — an exclusion not made for the black 
students) at about 2.45, or between a B— and C-f average. Again, we should not 
be too suri)rised at this if we take into account the Coleman findings. Since 
black students are behind white students of the same age in all imrts of the 
country with resi)ect to academic achievement, we should expect their grades to 
fall when they are taken from the competition in an all-black school to the com- 
l)etition in a predominantly white school. In addition, the bused students may 
not be adequately prepared for this competition, at least in terms of the higher 
standards that may be applie<l in the suburban schools. 

AHfiiration and Self-concciit 

In the METCO study we found tliat there were no increases in educational or 
occupational aspiration levels for bused students (see Figs. 4 and 5) ; on the 
contrary, there was a significant decline for the bused students from 74% 
wanting a college degree in 1968 to 60% by May, 1970. The control panel actu- 
ally increased its college aspirations over the same i)eriod. but this is probably 
not a meaningful finding (note tlmt the cross-sectional data show a slight de- 
cline for the control group in 1970; this means we must be cautious about our 
interpretation here). At the very least we can conclude that the bused students 
do not improve their aspirations for college. Tlie same is true for occupational 
aspirations, and in this case both the bused students and the controls show a 
similar pattern. To some extent these dianges in educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations may reflect a normal decline due to aging. We should point 
out, however, that the aspiration levels are already very high ; Coleman found 
that only 54% of white 12th graders in the urban North aspired to college, and 
539o exi)ected a professional or technical occupation. Therefore, even the sli^t 
decline we have found still leaves the bused students with relatively high aspira- 
tions compared to a regional norm. Moreover, when achievement is taken into 
account, black students actually have higher aspirations than white students 
at similar levels of achievement (Armor, 1967; Wilson, 1967). In other words, 
black students may l)e over-aspiring for college education In this regard it 
would be tempting to hyiwthesize that integration has a positive effect by lower- 
ing aspirations to more realistic levels. However, we shall see in a later section 
that the METCO students were more likely to start college than the control 
group. 

Since the other cities in our review included only elementary students, they 
do not include data on regular educational or occupational aspirations." But 
two of the studies did examine a concept closely related to aspirations "moti- 
vation for achievement.** The findings of the Ann Arbor and Riverside studies 
corroborate the pattern of high aspirations for black children at both the pre- 
and past-integration i)eriod. In addition, the Ann Arbor researchers concluded 
that the overly high a.st)iration of black boys may have been lowered l)y the inte- 
gration experience. The Riverside study, on the other hand, concluded that 
there were no significant changes in achievement motivation. Together with the 



" The grade-point ftystem used here has an A as 4 points. B as 3 -Aints, and so on. 

"The Ann Arbor study did include a measure of occupational aspiration, but the varia- 
tion was so great (not to speak of the codln;: problemR presented by such choices as 
• superman" and "fairy princess**) that Interpretation was difficult. 
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The changes do not appear to be In Ideology alone. From 1960 to 1970 the based 
students re|iorted less friendliness from whites, more free time spent with mem- 
bers of their own mce, more incidents of prejudice, and less frequent dating wltii 
white students (Fig. 10). In other words, the longer the conUct with whites, 
the fewer the kinds of interracial experiences that might lead to a general im« 
provemeut In racial tolerance. 

To what extent might these changes be a result of negative experiences with 
white :«tudents in tlie schools? We do not doubt that there has been considerable 
hostili.\ shown by cerUIn groups of white students. Nonetheless, although the 
evidence is not complete on this Issue, what wc have Indicates that the white stu* 
<lents. themselves, were negatively affected by the couUict Support for tlie busing 
prognun was genenilly hivh among sophomores in tlie eight high schools studied, 
osiHJcIally among middle class white students in the college preparatory tracks 
(IJseeni, 1972), For example. 40% of all students were "very favorable" to 
MKTCO (only 11% were ''not favorable**) ; 7Z7c felt METCO should be contim 
ued; and 52% agreed that tliere should be more METCO students (20% dis- 
agreetl nnd 277c were not sure). But those students who had direct classroom 
ctnitact with bused black students had Ichs sup|)<)rt for the busing program than 
those without direct contact, even when academic and social class levels were 
held constant. In fact, it was the most supportive students— the middle class, 
high-achieving students— that seemed most adversely affected by the contract This 
finding is biised on cross-sectional data and does not indicate a change over time, 
hut it is suggestive of the possibility that a general iwlarization has occurred for 
both racial groups. 

The data from tho Ann Arbor nnd Riverside studies gives mixed support to 
these findings, although again there were no directly comiwrable measures. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that the concept of ideology is relevant to elementary 
students. The Ann Arbor study included a sociometric test, whereby children 
could indicate how much they liked each classmate. Black students at all grade 
levels suffered a loss of i)eer status when they switched from a segregated to an 
integrated school, although the results were statistically significant only for 
second and third grade giris and fourth and fifth grade boys. That is. these 
groups were liked less by their new white peers than their previously all-black 
pee.s. Also, the level of acceptance was considerably lower for black students 
than for white students. On the other hand, the black students tended to bc» 
more iwsitive about their white peers after integration than they were about 
their black peers lK?fore integration, although the changes are not statistically 
significant. The Riverside data more deariy supiwrU the conclusion that Integra- 
tion heightens racial identity and solidarity. Using a test in which children rate 
pictures of faces iwrtraying various ethnic and racial groups, they found that 
fewer cross-racial choices were made after integn;tion than before integration. 
For example, one rating task required that the children choose the face that they 
would •*most like for a friend." Both black and white children tended to choose 
their own race to a gl^ater extent /.fter one year of integration than before 
integration (Gerard and Miller. 1971). Tlie Riverside study also concluded tliat 
these eitects were stronger within increasing age. 

To avoid any misinten>retation of these findings, we should caution that the 
measures discussed here do not necessarily indicate Increased overt racial hostility 
or conflict This may (K*cur to some extent in many busing programs, but our 
impressions based on the MKTCO program is that overt racial Incidents initiated 
by black or white students are infrequent The iwlerization that we are describ- 
ing, and that our instruments assess, is characterized by ideological solidarity 
and behavorial withdrawal. Our inferences pertain more to a lack of racial to* 
getherness rather than to explicit racial confrontations or racial violence. While 
it is conceivable that a connection may exist between these ideological shifts and 
open racial conflicts, such a connection is not established by the studies reviewed. 

There are two other qualifications we must place on the interi>retation of this 
data. First, as of 1970 the majoHty of METCO and ABC students still support 
general integration ideology. Only 40% of the METCO students would ideally 
prefer schools with a majority of black students (compared to 28% of the con- 
trols) ; (J0% of METCO students believe that "once you really get to know a 
white i)erson» they can be as good a friend as anyone else" (compared to 78% 
of the controls) ; and 58% of MKTCO students disagree that * most black people 
should live and work in black areas, and most whites should live and work in 
white areas" (compared to 71% of the control students). The nmin iwint we are 
making is that the integration policy model predicts that integration would tend 
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to inaxa9c these nentlments, while the evidence shows they nctually Recreate, 
Icarlnfc the bused students more anti-Intention than the non*bused students. 
Only further rcsean*h can determine whether this trend will continue until the 
majority of ttused students shift to a general antl-Intein'atlon Ideology. 

Second, group averages tend to obscure Imimrtant differences between Individual 
students. While we do not deny the existence of racial tension and conflict for 
some students, other students and families (both black and white) bare had 
very meaningful relationships with one another, relationships made possible 
only throun^i the busing program. It is very dlflktilt. Indeed, to weigh objectivity 
the balance of benellt and harm for the group as a whole. The nmin point to l)e 
made Is that a change in a group averagv^ does not necssarily reflect a change in 
every Imllvlduiil grrtup memlior. 

In view of the fact that most of the short-term measures do not conclusively 
demonstrate i)ositIre effects of busing In the area of achievement, aspirations, 
self*concept, and race relations, it becomes even more Important to consider 
lK)s.sIbIe longer-term changes that may relate to eventual 8ocio*econ(»inIc iMirity 
between blacks ard whites. Obviously, since no busing program has l»een In oiKta* 
tlon for more than seven years or so. this area has not been studied extensively. 
There are, however, some preliminary findings on long-term educational effects. 
Specifically, two studies have Investignted the effects of integration on college 
attendance, and some tentative conclusions have emerged. 

Seniors from the 1070 graduating class in the MBTCO program, as well as the 
seniors In the 1070 control group, formed samples for a follow-up telephone 
Interview in the Spring of 1072. Approximately two*thIrds of both groups were 
c*ontacte<l, resulting In college data for 32 bused students and 10 control txroun 
students. The results of the follow-up are striklnir; they are summarised In 
Fii?ure 11. The bused students were much more likely to start college than the 
control group compared to 56%)« but by the end of the second year the 
bused students resembled the control group (fiO^o compared to 56^0). In other 
words, the MBTCO program seems to have had a dramatic effect upon the Impetus 
for college, and many more of the bused students actually started some form of 
higher education. But the bused drop-out rate was also substantially higher, so 
that towards the end of the sophomore year the bused students were not much 
more likely to be enrolled full*tlme In college than the control group. 

In spite of this higher drop-out rate, the bused students were still enrolled In 
what are generally considered higher-duality Institutions. That is, 66^0 of the 
bused students were In regular 4-year colleges (excluding 2 year schools), com- 
pared to 38% for the control group. An even greater difference was found for 
those enrolled In full universities (which include a graduate school). The figures 
are 47% and 12% for bused and control students, rei^ectively. 

Similar findings emerged from a special college follow*-up study of the ABC 
program (Perry. 1072). A group of ABC students were matched with a control 
group of high-ablllty black students not In the ABC program. Since ABC Is a 
highly selective program, the matching w*a8 carried out so that the ABC and 
control groups had very similar family background, socio-economic status, and 
achievement levels. Approximately 40 matched pairs were followed until their 
first year of college (academic year 1071-72). All of the ABC students entered 
college, whereas only half of the control group did so. While it is too early to 
assess differential drop-out rates, It Is very clear from the data that even If half 
of the ABC students drop out of college, the quality of colleges attended by the 
ABC students is considerably higher than tho.se attended by the control group." 
Of the matched pairs attending college, two-thirds of the ABC students attend 
hlgher-<iuallty institutions. 

Neither of these studies Is large enough, of course, to draw* any definite con- 
clusions. But there does seem to be some strong evidence that middle-class 
suburban or prep schools have an important "channeling" effect not found In 
black schools. The effect is probably due to better counseling and better contacts 
with college recruiting oflkers. Whatever the reason, blade students attending 
such schools may have doors opened for them that are dosed to students attend- 
ing predominantly black schools. Given the lack of positive effects In other areas, 
these findings may have great significance for future busing programs, and 
further research Is urgently needed. 



^ A r«cent OtUup Poll reported that 48^ of a nstloiial aoa-white asmple are opposed 
to bU8lDg for ndal btlftnce: iZ% were in faror. and 11% were uD<!ecl(Sed (Aujnttt. 1971). 
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Program Support 

Although it is not explicitly part of the integration policy model we are testing, 
it seems appropriate to consider the extent of program support among the stu- 
dents and <fommunities involved in the various busing programs. Court decisions 
on busing may not take com ui unity views into account, but since the effects of 
busing may not be what was exi>ected, coummnity views about busing may gain 
greater significance in determining its future. 

As might be expected from the changes already uescribed, there was a general 
decline in the enthusiam for the METCO program over time, with the bused 
students .showing greater changes than the control students {S0% said they were 
*' very .favorable" to the program in 1968, compared to 50% by 1970). We cannot 
infer from this alone, however, that there is a decline in support for the program. 
The drop-out rate in the MIOTOO program is almost nonexistent in spite of some 
of the changes we have rei)orted. The families involved in the program appear 
to feel that their children will get a better education in the suburbs in spite 
of the inconvenience and the problems. Our data supported this; the most im- 
lH>rtaut reason cited by the bused students for being in the busing program was 
to receive "a better education". Moreover, this did not change as much as many 
of our other indicators from 1969 to 1970; said this was a "very important" 
Reason in 1969, and Sl% indicated the same in 1970. Ver>' few reported that 
••getting out of the city" or "more contact with whites" were important reasons 
f<ir being in the program. In other words, the justification of the program in 
tlie black community has little to do with the contact-prejudice components of 
the policy model ; instead, it is seen in the narrower context of educational op- 
portunities. We do not have much systematic data from the white receiving 
schools other than that cited earlier (i.e., a sample of white sophomore students 
were generally supiKJrtive of the program in 1969). It is our impression, how- 
ever, that most of the 28 communities that receive aiETCO students are enthusi- 
astic about the program, and only a few communities have tume<l down the 
opimrt unity to participate. 

The other programs reviewed receive moderate to strong support from the com- 
munity and participants. In Project Concern the drop out rate was only 10%, 
half of which was due to the program directors* initiative in withdrawing stu- 
dents. After two years of urban to suburban busing, nine additional suburban 
towns chose to participate and over 1000 additional elementary school children 
were buse<l to subur!»an schools. In White Plains !)Oth black and white paronts 
expresse<l more positive than negative attitudes about integration, although black 
{Ki rents were more favorable to the program than white parents after two years 
of desegregation. In Ann Arbor the black parents felt more positive toward the 
program after one year desegregated schooling, I at the children were slightly 
less iwsitive than they were prior to the integration experience. In both groups, 
however, supiwrt was high ; only 20% of each group expressed negative attitudes 
toward the program. 

In most cases, black parents ^vere most supportive of the various busing pro- 
grams. Like the .students in our own study, black parents stressed quality educa- 
tion as the most important benefit of such programs^ whereas white parents in 
receiving schools tended to stress the experience of coming into contact with 
other races. 

We must conclude that the busing programs we have reviewed seem to have 
considerable support from both the black and white communities. We must point 
out, however, that none of the programs reviewed involves mandatory busing 
of white students into black communities; cities facing this situation might 
present a very different picture of white support Moreover, it is unlikely that 
much of the black community has seen the data reported here ; it may well be 
that a considerable amount of black support is based upon premises that have 
rot yet been confirmed. Whether or not black support is affected by such findings 
remains to be seen. 

The Effects of Student Background 

AoHt of the data we have presented so far summarizes the effects of busing for 
all students considered as a single group. A question might be raised about 
whether these effects (or lack of such) are consistent for all students regardless 
of their background. We shall briefiy indicate the major trends for students of 
different ng l)ackground characteristic.^ such as sex, age level, and family social 
status. 
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So iiii])ortant (Ufferences were reported that might be ascribed to family Tari* 
ables such as socio-economic status or intact family structure (i.e., absent father). 
In tlie MBTCO program, students from low status families or from families with- 
out a father present differed little from high status families or families with 
father present. 

While there were some sex and age differentials both before and after inte- 
^ration (with the exception of achievement test scores), there were no imiiortant 
differences in the relative chanffcs in these groups due to integration. That is. 
we ill MKTCO found that girls generally had a more difficult time adjusting to 
the program (reflectetl in lower program support, stronger separatist ideology, 
and less contact with white students). There seemed to be some imtiortant differ- 
«»nces in cross-sex. cro.<5s-racc relationships, with black boys having better rela- 
tioiisIiiiK with white girls than vice-versa. This situation seems to have left .some 
black girls with more resentful fedings over white giris "Stealing their men.** 
But the amount of inter-racial contact was small for both groups, and. more im- 
iKirtant. the i-hangcs in our race relations measures for bnsed students were nlKiiit 
the same for both boys and girls. 

A similar finding emerged for age levels. Younger students were somewhat 
autre supi>ortive of the pn>gram and were more positive on the various race rela- 
tion luensures than w -re older students, but the degree and direction of change 
was similar for all ages. This was true for the MFTTCO secondary school dati 
as well as the Riverside elementary school data. 

In .stmt, while there were some over-all diff<^rences according to the sex and 
age levels of students in busing programs, the effects of ba<^ng on changes (if 
any) in achievement and attitudes tended to be uniform for all groups. 

DISCUSSION 

It .seems clear from ttxe studies of integration programs we have reviewed that 
four of the five major premises of the integration policy model fail to be sup- 
Itortetl by the data, at least over the one- to five-year periods covered by various 
reports. While this does not deny the possibility of longer-term effects, or effects 
On student characteristics other than those mea.surecl. it does mean that the 
mmlel must l)e revisetl considerably to reflect these new findings. 

Tlie i>olicy mmlel predicted that achievement should improve as black .students 
are moved from .segregated schools to integrated schools. This pre<liction was 
base<l in part ii\Mn the classical works of Clark and others which an^ties that, 
because of segregation, black students have lower reganl for themselves. It 
was also based in imrt ui)on re-analysis of the Coleman data which showed that 
black .students achieve less than white students, but that black .students in inte- 
gratetl schools achieve more than black students in segrega^Hl schools. But four 
of the five studies we reviewed showed no significant gains in achievement .scoroy ; 
the other study had mixed results. Our own analy.ses or the Coleman data were 
consistent with these findings (see Armor. 1072). 

Although there were no gains in general achievement u res that we might 
attribute to integration, neither were there any losses for black or white .stu- 
dents. Unfortunately we cannot say the same about academic grades of black 
^tudents. The grades of the MRTCO secondary students in suburban schools 
have dropi)ed considenibly. Wc did not measure the bused students grades hp- 
fore they entered the program, but the fact thai their test scores are somewhat 
higher than the control group offers substantial evidence that his difference does 
represent a change. Hand in hand with this change we observed a difference in 
academic self-concept that seems to indicate that the bnsed students are aware 
that they are experiencing more difiicult competition in the .suburbs. While we 
might expect this result if we l>elieve the Coleman finding of black-white achieve- 
ment differences, it does not mean there is no problem. It is possible that there 
are psychological consequences of this increa.sod competition that may bo harm- 
ful to black children. Being moved from an environment where they are above 
average to one in which they are average or Mow average may be fnistrating and 
discouraging. It might be one of the reasons why the bnsed black students are 
less supportive of the program and more supportive of black separatism. 

We treated this latter possibility by examining the relationship between support 
for the Black Panthers and academic grades in our 1070 sample from METCO 
(see Fig. 12). Consistent with our other findingSr the bused students are more 
supportive of the Panthers than the control group. But among the bused stu* 
dents we find that the METCO group which has college aspirations but which 
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has a C average or below stands ont clearly as more pro-Panthers chan the other 
;:roni)s. In other words, the increased milltanor and anti-integration sentiments 
among bused stndents may arise partly from the fact that their aspirations re- 
iimin at a very high level even thongh their performance declines to the point 
where they may qnestion their ability to compete with whites at the college 
level. The fact that this gronp is nnmerically a large one (abont '>59?r of the total 
bused gronp compared to 137c for the analogous control gronp) miy lie indication 
<»f a iiotentially serious problem. 

The poUcy model predicted that integration shonld raise bKck aspirations. 
Again, onr .studies reveal no evidence for such an effect. Unl'ke the case for 
achievement however, it does not appear that aspirations are much of a prol»lem. 
TIic black students in onr busing program seem to have as high or hi^er as- 
pirations as white students. If anything, these aspirations nmy l»e unrealistic for 
.some students given their academic records in high sdiool. The emphasis on 
cfitmlity of educational opportunity may be emphasizing college for many black 
students whose interests and abilities do not warrant it. The fact that only half 
i»f the 1070 MKTCO are still enrolleu in fonr year colleges (after over $»o4 bad 
started) may attest to this possibility. 

The |H>licr model predicted that race rdations should improve as the result of 
the interracial contact provided by integration programs. In this regard the 
studies of integration programs do, in fact, reveal an effect of integration. But 
the effect is the opposite of that predicted. It appears that integration increases 
racial identity and solidarity over the short run and, at least in the case of black 
students, leads to increasing desires for separatism. These effects are observed 
for a variety of indicators: attitudes about integration and black power; atti- 
tudes towards whites; and contact with whites. The trends are dearest for 
older .students, i«rticuUirly the study of METCO high school students, but simi* 
lar indications are present in the elementary school studies as welL It seems 
to be true for whites also^ insofar as their sui^rt for the int{,*gration program 
decreases and own-race preferences increase as contact increases. 

It Is this set of findings that surprised us most Although many recent studies 
have questioned the meaning of black-white differences in achievement and 
aspirations, to onr knowledge there have been no research findings which have 
cliallenged contact theory. The idea that familiarity lessens contempt has been 
a major feature of liberal thon^t in the western world, and its applicability to 
racial prejudice has been supported for at least two decades of sodal science 
research. It still may lie true that, under certain conditions, greater contact will 
lead to a reduction of prejudicial feeHugs among racial or ethnic groups: But 
the integration of black and white students as it is being carried out in schools 
today does not fulfill the conditions. 

In all fairness to the Allport contact theory, it must be said that he placed 
many qimlifications upon it. One major qualification was that the contact must 
l>e made under equal status conditions. Many behavioral scientists might assume 
that an integration program presumes equality of status, at least in the formal 
sense that all races are treated equally and have equal access to educational re- 
sources. Bnt there is another way to look at status. Integrating black and white 
students does very little, in the short term, to eliminate the socio-economic and 
academic status differentials lietween black and white students that exist before 
integration. Therefore, we have to question whether integration programs for 
black and white children can ever fulfill the eqnal status condition until socio- 
economic and academic inequalities are eliminated. Allport warned that contact 
under the wrong conditions can reinforce stereotypetl beliefs rather than reduce 
them ; this may be occurring in our current integration programs. 

Wiiat Allport did not say, bnt what may be implied in his eqnal*8tatus condi* 
tion. is that contact lietween two groups with strong initial prejudices may 
increase prejudice to the extent that stereotyiies are refiected by actual group 
differences. For black students, initial stereotypes abont white students as snob- 
bish, superior, and straight may be partially confirmed by actual experience; the 
same may be true for white stereotypes of black students as non-intellectual, 
hostile, and having different moral standards. We mi^t make the same obser- 
vations about some of the other ethnic and religions confiicts we see in the world 
today, partictilarly the Protestant-Catholiq confiict in Northern Ireland and the 
Israeli-Arab battles in the Middle East. It is certainly true in these cases that 
the amount of contact has not lessened the hostilities ; it seems to have heightened 
them to dangerous levels in the first place. 
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Why has the integration poUcy model failed to be supported by the evidenc on 
four out of five counts? How can a set of almost axiomatic relationships, suih 
l)orted liy years of social science research, be so far off the mark? Part of the 
reason may be tliat the i)oIicy model has failed to take into account some of the 
conditions that must be pUiced upon contact theory ; but we believe that thcn^ are 
other reasons having to do with inadeiiuate research designs, on the one hand, and 
changing conditions in black culture on the other. 

Most of the methodological procedures which have been used to develoi>ed vari- 
ous com|H>nents of the P<>Ucy model are not adequate. The single most imiiortant 
limitation is that they have been cross>$ectional designs. That is, the studies have 
measured a.siiects of achievement or race relations at a single point in time, with 
causal inferences being made by comiiaring integrated grouiis with segregate<I 
;;roups. Such inferences are risky at best, since the cross-sectional design cannot 
c-(>!itrol for self-selection factors. For example, in the Deutsch and Collins housing 
study, which found that integrated whites were more tolerant of blacks than seg- 
n^tetl whites, it is possible that self-selection factors were operating which letl 
the more tolerant white iiersons to choose the integrated housing project in the 
first pi»ice. It U fair to say tliat none of the studies before the ones we have n*- 
viewed had an opiiortunity to .study the effects of large-scale integration on a 
realistic, over-time l»nsis. This is the only way in which the effects of int^ratiou 
can be sorted out from the natural differences which exist between any two grou|ks 
of {lersons. 

The other major reason that the integration policy model faiLs is that race rela- 
tions have changed drastically in the years since the Supreme Court decision. Tlje 
most noteworthy change, of course." has been the attitudes of black people. Al- 
though the majority of Macks may still endorse the concept of integration, uuiny 
younger Mack leaders seldom stress integration as a major goal. Black idi<iitity. 
Mack control, and Mack equality are seen at the real issues, and integration is 
important only Insofar as it advances these goals. Some black leaders, all>eit the 
more militant ones, feel that integration might actually defeat attainment of the 
goals by disiiersing the more talented bUicks throughout the white community and 
thereby dilating their power potential. Integration is> also seen as having white 
luitemiali.stic overtones and as the means whereby the white m:.^ allays his guilty 
conscience while Ignoring reform on the really important issues. 

In this context school integration programs are seen by blacks not as fulfillment 
of a goal of joining white society, but, on the contrary, as a means of obtaining 
better educational opportunities which would lead, ultimately, to a more com- 
iwtitive |)OSition in the occupational and economic market. Integrated scbools per 
se are not seen as the real issue; if schools in the black community had the same 
quality etlucation as those In white communities, blacks would not be so interestetl 
in busing programs*. In fact, we asked students in the METCO program this ques- 
tion ; almost 75% said they would prefer their community school if it was as gowl 
as the suburbs i schools. Of course, whether or not the suburban schools actually 
offer l>etter education is questionable. Any improvement la facilities or teacher 
quality (whose ultimate Importance are called Into question by the Coleman re- 
IJort) may be counteracted^ as our data show.s, by lower performance and a more 
hostile and unfriendly student atmosphere. Black leaders who view school inte- 
gration only as a means to better opportunity must take these other consequences 
into account. 

Given this context of black attitudes, the contact with white students pro- 
vided by sdiool integration seems to enhance the Ideological tendencies towanis 
.separatism. The reality of contact seems to sensltls^e black students to these 
.sentiments. Our data does not offer aify direct explanations for the increase in 
black .<^paratlsm due to contact, but we can at least offer an hypothesis. The large 
cultural and socio-economic differences between black and white students are 
only noticed when they witness these differences. The difficulty of bridging the 
differences, coupled with the knowledge that they are viewed by whites as having 
lower status, leads to a rejection of white standards and relationships. They turn 
inw*ardr as it were, stre.ssing the uniqueness and value of their own cultural values, 
shutting off Contact w*ith whites, and embracing a stance which endorses separat- 
ism aF a means toward preserving and elevating their cultural unique values. 
Those black students not in contact with whites may exhibit some of these 
tendencies due to the over-all contact with white society, but the laek of direct 
contact i)ostpone8 the problem or avoids it altogether. This type of "contact- 
conflict" model mcy be used to explain the conflicts which occur between two very 
different cultural groups which come into direct contact (e.g., Catholics and 
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I'rocestantif In Northern Ireland; Israelis and Arab:? in the Middle East). 
Whether or not it is applicable on a Urser scale, it wonld fit the data better 
and would provide a more reaHstic model for the sdiool integration case. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to view the increased racial solidarity of 
black students as a completely negative finding. The great differences between 
black and white cultures make a certain amount of culture conflict inevitable and 
even necessary if an integrated society is to be realised. In fact, the (Mily reason 
we would not expect conflict — ^whidi always accompanies the contact of two 
different cultures — is if we did not believe that a distinct blade culture existed 
which was different from white American culture. Althongli this belief was held 
at one time by a large number of social scientists, it is not popular today. It is 
recognized today that a black culture exist?, and that it stresses values, goals, 
and behavioral patterns that differ considerably from those in the predominant 
white culture. 

To this point we have said little about the one positive finding of our research^ 
the ^-channeling" effect whexefoy black students who attend white, middle^dass 
schools tend to get into higher quality colleges (even though they may not finish 
college nt u higher rate than segregated black students). This finding should 
be heartening to those who have believed that integration does provide educa- 
tional opj^rtunities not found in inner-city black sdiools, although the finding 
must be considered a tentative one since it has been shown in only two fUrly 
small studies. Also, the positive effects; are limitetl to the college-bound, so that 
there .still may be a question aNrtit the benefits of intej^ratiou for the non-college- 
bonnd black .student. Nonetheless, this kind of longer-term effect — and perhaiis 
others as yet undiscovereil — may turn out to provide a basis for certain tyi»es of 
integration plans. Just because the current policy model is inaccurate does not 
mean that there are no other justifications for integration. The "channeling" 
effect could provide a foundation for a new, revised policy model. 

POUCY IMmCATIOXS 

It is obvious that the findings of integration research programs have serious 
implications for policy. Given the nmssiv: momentum whidi has built up over 
the last few years for the school integration movement, however, it is likely that 
in some qimrters data such as we have presented will be attacked on moral and 
methodological grounds and then summarily ignored. In other quarters the data 
may bi» met with rejoicing over the discovery of a club which can bo used to beat 
iMick the pro-integration forces. Our own interpretations fall somewhere Ik- 
twoeii these two extremes. 

Tile mast serious question is raised for mandator>- busing programs. If tlu* 
justification for mandatory busing is based upon a policy model such as that we 
have tosisKl here, then that jastifieatiou has to be called into question. The data 
tlo not .sup|;ort the model on most counts. Tliere may be otheir justifications for 
school integration other than those in the integration policy model, but then the 
burden must fail upon those who support integration to demonstrate that it has 
the intende<I effect.*: (with no unintended negative side-effects). It also must be 
demonstrated that it is at least supported by the black community. 

We want to stress thin last point Decisions must be based upon feelings of the 
bhick c«)aimunity as well as the white community. Many liberal educators have 
lK»en so intent on sellinj< integration to reluctant white communities that they 
risk the danger «»f i;,'noring the opinion of the black community. While there are 
many ^incere black leaders who favor school integration, tlierc may be many 
Mack persons who would much prefer an ui>-grading of scho<>ls in their own com- 
munity. Tlic recent National Klack Poiitical Convention in Gary, Indiana (March. 
1!)72) endorsed a condemnation of mandatory busing and .school integration. 
ar«uin« that such plans are racist and preserve a black minority structure. 
Thestj views may not represent the entire black community, but they are indica- 
tive of the complexity and heteroi;enuity of blnck inditicnl opinion. Even those 
persons who cnrpenttysfavor integration programs umy want to reconsider when 
they can seo-Hil* kind of data we have examined here. Whether or not a white 
community wants integraUori through busing (and tliere are obvlon.sly many 
that do not), we nnist take into account the effects of the prognim on and the 
feelings of the gronp on who.s*e behalf integration is advocated. 

Although the data may fail to .support mandatory busing as it is currently 
justitled, these findings .should not he u.sed to .stop voluntary busing programs. 
For one thing, we have stressed that the .studies of integration so far have been 
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over fairly short periods (one to five years) . and there are possibilities of long-term 
effects which are not visible until adulthotHl, not to speak of effects on charac* 
teristii-s not measured by the present research. More iniimrtant, howeverr we have 
tentatively demonstrated one very imiiortant longer-term beneht of integration 
for the college-bound students. The "channeling" effect, if substantiated by fur- 
ther research, could form a substantial basis for voluntary programs whose focus 
is ui>on the college-bound black student. Even for this subgroup, of course, we 
have documented the trend towards separatist ideology. But the gains in educa- 
tional op])ortuiiity may well outweight thi^ con>equence in the eyes of the black 
cumnnniity. as indeetl it does now in programs like METCO. In fact, some |>er- 
sons will view these ideological dianges, as well as any conflict that may accom- 
iwny it. as an inevitable v-onsequence of CK)ntact between two different cultures 
If blacks and whites are e/er to live in an integrated culture, they niii^t Iwgin 
learning and accepting their 'lifferences; this cannot hap]»en withont contact. If 
ci>ntact engenders a certain au^oimt of racial friction, many i>erso:is will feel it 
is well worth the gains in progres.* tovvanls integration. 

What all this means is that for black and ^hlte persons who fee? strongly 
about integration the answer may i:e in voluutary li:tegrution programs such as 
METCO. AUC. or Project Concern. Nothing in the ilaia wc have presente<l srhonld 
I>i> construed to opiiose voluntary progi^ims where b«>th white and black come to- 
gether to pur:$ue a common belief in th.'^ value of integration. Moreover, we ;lo 
not feel such programs .«(hould merely be :ienDitted ; there should l)e substantia* 
federal and .*!tate supiiort for such prograui-s. This supjwrt can lie justiHtHl not 
:>n!y on the grounds of implementing progmtt^s "which meet local sentiments and 
preferences; it can l»e justitiei] on scientific i^Tounds as well. If there were no 
schools integration programs at all. then chere :vould be no way to study issues 
, that have not l>een settled by the present researt'h efforts. It is especially frus- 
trating that many programs have started a reseai-^h effort only to stop it after 
li.-iding a ' 'ck of ]Misitive effects (esiiecially in the atvievement area). The fear of 
lM)l:tical ,'epris:il has prevented the limg-term research which might demonstrate 
the iflicjiry i>f busing (such as our findings on college i:ttendance). Only by i-on- 
tinueci S4x^al exlierimentation with integration program.: can we establish with 
ft^rtainiy long-term effects or effects which the policy* moiel has ignoretl. 

Even ii\ voluntary integration programs, however* our data indicates that 
there are certain steps that should be taken which might help alleviate the prob- 
lems of achievement and race relations. Wholesale integration without regard to 
achievement levels of wfc=te and black students can lean to potentially fnistrat- 
ing exl)eriences. Some scl'»ctivity might be desirable so that bot!. groups reflect 
a similar acliieveipent caiKicity. Although a certain amount of ra^-ial problems 
might Ih? inevitable, full education of both groups about the i)oss;bilitie.s and 
causes of differences might animeliorate the kind of iiolarization that would en- 
danger the program. 

In closing we want to suv that although we have l)een critical of the lounec- 
tion l»etween science and \mU:y in the integration movement, we do not want to 
imply that their connection should l)e lessened. On the contrar.v, the real goals 
of science and iwlicy are not in opiiosition : the dangers are that the connection 
may not l)e close enough to make «?ound decision.*;. Society can only benefit by 
those ties which combine the advantage of scientific knowledge with a clear 
awareness of its limitation,**. 
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October, I96S 



Kay, 1969 



YEAR 



IlctropoUt.in Wnxcvctzcr.t Tests; no atatlstlcally significant gains when bused cosparcd to 
controls for c:.chcr a;;e 6>^^?» 

f:«JI? for Third-tfaurth graders and 59 for Fifth-Sixth graders 

5-14 fcr Third-Fourth graders awJ 27 for Fifth-Sixth graders 

lull cross-sections fo; i;rades: 

3-i: bvscd 3.4 (S*l3i); control 3.7(X-38) — not significant (»d-.96) 
5-6: bjsed 5.S (N*90): control 5.4(N*55) — not significant (sd-l.lO) 

till! cross-sccclons for grades: 

3-4: bused 3.7 (K-llD; control 3.8(S*23) — not signlf lcant(sd-1.5) 
5-S: bj5ed 6.0 (N'*74); control 5.8(N-52) — not slgnlf lc«nt(sd-1.7) 
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3.5 



3.0 



2.5 



2,C 



1.5 



bused 
— o coatrolfi 



2.76o- ^ - -q 2.76 



2.3>» ' 



JL 



YEAR 



*3»a65i stasis ;.lcally •igniricant change (.01 level; 
^.V«23; r.o sienificar.t chentc 

*^Sclf-rc?or;cd; » grade of A is J*.0. B is 3-0, etc. 

";:.-» c:vvv-jt^tiOn: omzcA 2.53 (iV-Cl-O); cor.trol 2.73 {::«»59)— sieni'icaf.c 
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Pcrcer.tiles 
for 

Senior 
High 

Students 




Grade 

Equivalents 
for Junior 



— ' High Studcr.' 



October, 1966 



May, 1969 



YEAR 



•ti«123 ror jur.ior high and 72 for scaicr high (no »tatistically significant chcnges) 
^N«27 for Junior high and Ik for senior high (no statistically significant changes) 
^Kull cross-section for Junior high: bu-jcd 7-5 (^'«197); control 7.>» (a-jl)— not sli;:.ifico't 
Full cross-section foi senior hisn: bused 36 (r»«l6o); control 28 (:>35/*— not cigr.lflTirt 

.".v.T-JcJticn for Junior hi^h: bused V.7 .U«l'»3) control 7-3 (^"«hV)— not slr';',r:':«sr.t 
/•-II c r 'J5 5-5 ce tier, for senior nl^jh: bu»ea m>. Oi^'CC) ; control 3'-* (M"20)— not clcMfic^^v- 
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r».rCcnt ting a .Vi hv-.o»'*o vc^reo 




YEAR 



*W»132; ^f.^fi chan.-.es si<;r»ificaritly different £ror. control chanscs (.02 lovcl) 

^Fuli cross-ccction; bused VI? (S«323); controls 68? (IJ»87) — not sicnif leant 
~rall crosrs-scctior.; bused 65? (K«21l); controls 63? (:i«60) — not c*:,ri/icv.. 
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60 _ 



-o bused ^ 



—o controls 




1963'- 



1969 
T£AR 



1970 



*II»130; bu5'*^ chan-cs not alcnlflcftitly different fror* *»ontroi ^^--i'fic, 

^Full crocs-ccction: buccd 63^ (k»3H), controls 55? (iN»91) — not sicmfieant 
*mi crc^r.-ccction: bused 6?^ {N»^03). controlo (N«5fii . f 
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70 



£0 



30 



10 



0 tuscd 
— 0 conirols^ 




JL. 



1970 



*i:»l67; bJScH ch4r--<d sicrtlficAntl;- different ffon control cl-^c** (.05 >vell. 
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S«;>Arbtl&t Ic'rclo^ Index 



3.5 



3.0 



2.5 



2.0 



1.5 



-pl.5 



1966* 1969* 19T0^ 

YEAR 

*A score of I IndlcfttM strongest «cpar*tict feelings; reliability « .76; sd « .6 
\ » X35: bis«d ch:ircc slcnlflcantly eiwati^r than control clvm^c ( vrAcr .01 IcvV.; 

« y» 

•^KuXl croaa^sectlon: bjft.>d i.6 (tt-2l3): control 1.5 (»I-605 — not /.••''ic*.-.t 
-FtUl crocs-scctioa: b»o«st t.ft <»-*»tt9; ; CMVtrol :.5 (^"-230)— sL>'.if icAT-vj w'.c: 
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fit.'. . 

l'crOo:»; i\i'«cr.dinj College ?ull-tir;c _ 



50 _ 



10 _ 



, control^ 




O all colleges V 
Q four-^cor college; 

full universities*^ 



Fall, 1970 



-0 38^ 



,^^1235 control 



Fall, 19T1 
12AR 



Srlng, 1972 



K"32 for all tiae p«riois 
^n«l6 for cll tlKC pcrlodo 

^Includes 2-ycar junior college; U»«cd cnanec cienificnntly greater thw. 

control change (.05 level). 
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Dr. Armor. My name is David Armor, professor of sociology at 
Harvard Univei*sity. , 

I should mention, I think, I am here primarily as air expert in the 
field of education and not necessarily as representing any organization 
witli any particular point of view set forth. ^ . 

Mv written statement is a study entitled "The Effects of^I^i^iuLV 
It \vill be published in a few weeks by a journal called "The Public 

Interest.'' o n i t i • wu 

This paper does not mention these bills specifically but 1 think the 
findings of the study are relevant and I will try to summarize those 
findings and indicate the way I think they are i^levant to the bill. 

The paper reports a study of the effects of what I call induced inte- 
gration, that is, induced school intej^ration. 

' What 1 mean is programs in which an educational agency of some 
kind makes a decision to desegregate the schools, as distinguished 
from natural integration which might occur from the behavior or 
actions of individual families moving to some town where there is a 
predominance or majority of whites. 

The study focused on two major assumj^tions, assumptions I think 
predominant in a lot of the educational policy developed over the past 
10 years, that if minority students— when I say "minority students," 
I might mention it focused primarily on black students— if minority 
students could attend schools where there was a predominance of white 
students* their achievements would improve. 

A second major assumption, not as predominant but I think shared 
bv many educational experts, policymaker's* is that integration of 
schools would improve race relations, which is a kind of overall goal 
T think we all have. . . . 

My study reviewed research reports in a number of cities, cities that 
liave^ begin'i experimenting or initiating busing or other kinds of de- 
segregation programs. The cities covered include Boston, which is a 
study that I was involved in as part of the research team. Boston has a 
voluntary program, busing black students from the inner city out to 
the suburbs. wu i. 

The other studies in mv report are studies done by other people that 
are available. Thev include UTiite Plains, N.Y., Hartford and New 
Haven in a busing program called "Project Concern" ; a study from 
Ann Arbor, Mich^, of their busing program; Riverside, Calif. Those 
are the five cities the report focused on. 

There is some more recent information that got into some foot- 
notes. T misrht mention Evanston* 111., Berkeley, Calif.» and Hoke 

County, N.C. , , . . 

The" conclusions of my study fall into perhaps three maior cate- 
gories : One, that none of these studies could demonstrate any substan- 
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tial improvement in achievement of black students or minority stu- 
dents after integration, as compared to before integration; that is, 
when 1 say "achievement,-' I guess I should qualify that, that is, as 
measured by a standard achievement test whicli is the accepted measure 
for measunnff achievement on a national basis in education. 

That is, students, black and white students, start out in the first grade 
at different levels of achievement. What these studies found is that plac- 
ing them m integrated environments did not diminish the initial 
differences. 

As a researcher in this field, it is not common that one finds such 
consistency from one study to smother and I think on this one issue of 
achievement the data is very clear. 

The second findinf?— this one I must qualify, since this is an area 
not investigated by all the studies I reviewed — is that there is some evi- 
dence rare relations not only don't improve but, in fact, may worsen. 
When I say "woi-sen/' let me qualify that. There was some evidence 
that in the Boston study, in paiticular, that the experience of being in 
a predominantly white school led to increased desires to be in a segre- 
gsited school or separate environment. Contact appears to decline be- 
tween black and white students. This was a surprise. 

It came as a complete surprise to me and I think many other 
researchers. 

Perhaps some researchers who have been in the field are pessimistic 
about the effects of integration on achievement, but I think a lot of the 
white communities are concerned with enhancing and improving race 
relations and understanding between the races. 

The third finding was found only in two fairly small special studies, 
one 111 Boston and one in a private program called ABC, which places 
talented black students in prep schools. These two studies found that 
the integrated students did get into better colleges than appropriate 
control groups that did not go to integrated schools, so there may be 
a channeling effect due to being in a suburban environment; perhaps 
because of the better relationships or contacts suburban schools have 
with college recruitment offices. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You mention prep schools. You didn't mention pri- 
vate schools. 

Dr. ArivjCor. Private prep schools. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is that ABC— — 

Dr. Armor. That program places students in private prep schools. 
Mr. PuciNSKi. ABC requires that students so to public hiirh 

schools? » r fo 

Dr. Armor. I am sorry. Theie is another program that sets up a liv- 
ing residence m public high schools. 
Mr. PuciN8Ki. That was not part of the study ? 
Dr. Armor. Right. 

This third finding I interpret as a positive result of integration or 
busing This, unfortunately, may only apply to certain kinds of stu- 
dents, that IS, students oriented for college. 

What I conclude about this, as far as policy is concerned, which is 
stated m the paper, is that the lack of educational benefits shown by 
these studies raises a question in my mind about a mandatory pro- 
gram that would require black children to leave their school and attend 
school m a predominantly white community. 
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If, in fact, achievement levels do not improve, as was assumed, th^^n 
there is the problem, and I think a serious potential problem for some 
students, of being discouraged by being in an environment where they 
may not be able to compete adequately for academic awards. 

I guess what I am saying is there is a possibility that integration 
can be harmful. 

We found in Boston the academic concej)t for black children de- 
clined as a result of being in white schools, and their grade levels also 
declined. 

I don't think I can say as a social scientist that this is a clear-cut 
issue. I think different people will have different ideas about that. It 
does say, given the set of findings, that it may be imperative that indi- 
vidual black families make the decision as to whether their children go 
to infcgrat^d schools. (I am speaking of the black family, since none 
of these programs show any harm to the white students as a result of 
black students being in their schools.) 

There may be some question of harm to the black students and I 
think the question should be left to the families of black students. That 
is whv I endorse volnutaiy programs which leave the decisions in the 
hands of the black f: milies. In Boston, there is a lot of support for 
this kind of program. However, I think there may be a lot of black 
families who don't want to be part of such programs. 

I think we lose sight of the fact there are groups in the black com- 
munity, as in the white community, who don't want integration iust for 
the sake of that goal and T think we have to recognize those feelings 
may exist. 

I do have one other comment. 

It is hard to come out with findings like this that don't tend to have 
a harmful impact on some of the good programs and the ones I think 
should not be challenged, like the METCO program in Boston and 
other voluntary programs, and for that reason I would like to sec in 
some legislation, some time, not necessarily in these bills, but some kind 
of support for those efforts. 

It won't happen automatically. A lot of these voluntary programs 
have funding problems and just to make it clear how I feel and per- 
haps how the Congress may feel, I think that there should be some 
kind of support for the voluntary programs. 

As a social scientist, I would nope for support for research in these 
areas; all the research studies done so far are fairly short-term. There 
is also the possibility that, as we follow trends for several years in 
longer-term studies, we may find things turning out differently, 

I think that is a summary of my paper. 

Mr. QuiK (presiding). What is the reaction of your peers to your 
statement? 

Dr. Armor. Well, I received a lot of letters and phone calls. 
Mr. QuiK. They all suspect you are going to support Wallace for 
President? 
Dr. Armor. There is that problem. 

I found I was distressed mostly by the reaction m Boston where 
this appeared because the paper specifically endorses voluntary pro- 
grams for reasons that I outlined, but the black community involved 
in this program viewed it as an attack upon it. 
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I had to say yes, there were things that couldn't happen that we 
wanted to happen. But the implications, I think, are more serious for 
other typos of programs than their own. 

From what 1 gather, from what was said in the paper, that it does 
not come as a surprise to some people, to some scoial scientists work- 
ing 111 this area. I think they will be cautious and want to look at the 
data, but a lot of these reports have been laying around for anybody 
to look at for some time. I think, and I feel this myself, when you have 
e.\pectations— 1 nw u supporter of integration and I expected there 
woiiid be certain benefits f i-om it. I believed this until I did my research 
and fomul otherwise. But this kind of dilemma is involved in all of 
these studies, and the researchers may want to play down what they 
found because they think it may harm eventual <roals toward 
integration. 

But, with a few oxcei)tions in this area— there are some who won't 
accept these hndings— I think once people have a chance to look at 
the materials and tlie data, they mv not too many other coiicuisioiis 
people can come to, at least in the achievement area. 

Mr. QuiK. Some pwple don't like their biases changed. Have any 
come forward and said, we have studied and found levels of acliieve- 
iiieiit ; IS there any of that ? 

Dr. Armor. I have been getting references to other studies. That is 
one of the things that has happened as a result of the publicity. 

The Hoke County study is something that came to my attention 
after the study. 

Mi% QuiK. AMiat county ? 

Dr. AuMOK. Hoke County, X.C. It is a rural area. 

Mr. QuiK. What about Sacramento? 

Dr. Akmoh. That came to my attention after my study. 

I have not had a chance to review that study carefully, but I think 
It will turn out like the studies I have looked at so far, that there are 
slight gams on some tests, some subtests, but over-all, the achievement 
aiff^J'eiitial between blacks and whites doesn't really close up. 

What could be said about one part of the Sacramento data is the 
^^p does not increase. There is some controvei-sy about that. That is, 
that we loiow from many studies that the gap we are talking about 
when students start school gets larger as students go through school. 

1 here is some evidence m the Riverside study for the Mexican- 
Aiiiericaii population that that gap does not seem to increase. I can't 
really tell if that is why the Sacramento study shows the same thing, 
because there were some Mexican-Americans in that study. 

My own mterpretation of stopping the gap from growing is that it is 
a far ciy from solving the problem, because the differential we are talk- 
ing about IS a very large one. It is big enough initially I believe, to 
potentially cause the kind of problems I mentioned about solf-coiicept 
and the difficulty of competing, 

Mr. Pkvsku. Will the Chairman yield? 

Mr. QuiK. Yes. 

Mr. Pevskk. You made the statement that black students start at 
different levels. 

I would like you to elaborate on that. What are you saying? 

^Ir. AuMOR. I guess the best example to cite eaves from the Coleman 
study which has also ix^ceived a lot of attention. 
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The data sho\vcd clearly that in the first grade, before ^5chools have 
much effect, the ahievemcnt differential between black and white is 
about one standard deviation. 

Do you know what a standard deviation is ? 

Mr.* PKVSEn. No. What is it? 

Mr. QuiK. It has something to do with deviates. [Laughter.] 
Dr. AiiMon. One standard deviation is a statistical term which is a 
way to describe how far apart two distributions of scores are and I 
think if vre transhite that into percentile terms that that would mean 
if the white scale, the average white student, was at a HOth percentile 
point, to l)e one standard deviation apart would mean the average 
black child on .the white scale would be at about the IGtli percentile. 
Does that .help? 

Mr. Pkvskii. At least it gives the measununeiit but T am not sure I 
understand when yon say .starting at differei t levels, is there the infer- 
ence that the basic intelligence level is different at that point? 

Dr. AiiMoii. Achievement. 

The Cok>nian f*ndy used an achievement test. That measures the 
kind of skills the cliil d brings to the school with liim. Presumably, skills 
learned in the home, in the family, during the first 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Pkvskii. This is an environment question ? 

Dr. AiiMon. The Coleman data does not answer where it comes from. 
All we know is it is there when the students staii school and that that 
difference do<»s not close as u ri^sn^t of being in different kinds of school 
envimnments. being in integruieu environments. 

Mr. Qi'iK. Subsequently, tliL / get faitlier apart? 

Dr. AiiMon. That is correct. * 

Mr. QuiK. When you can't find any substantial difference in achieve- 
ment and tliere is also evidence that the race i-elations worsen, is thci-e 
any difference between the early elementary grades and the senior 
high school, in either of those? 

Dr. AuMon. I think it is fair to say that most of the kinds of differ- 
ences in race i-elations that I am describing to you were found for high 
school and junior high school populations. 

I think a lot of these issues aren't i*aised until the students are in the 
later grades; ideology is not very relevant to the elementary school 
population. The kinds of tests used in the elementary studies are differ- 
ent; they are psychological tests focused on whom one chooses for 
friends. 

There was confirmation of this tendency to choose your own race 
moi^ in the Riverside study, which focused on elementary children, 
and in the Boston study for the junior and senior high school students. 

Unfortuna^iely, most of the studies have not focused on that issue 
and I guess what I have to say is the available data simply says it 
does not improve or bring the races more closely together. This is 
shown in one study of elementary students and one study of secondary 
students. 

But I would say the achievement findings are general. 

Mr. QuiE. Mr. Veysey. 

Mr. Vkvsev. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

I am glad to be acquainted with you. I read an early draft copy of 
your statement and I want to commend you for plunging into this 
area which is at least emotional and controversial and I think perhaps 
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nTil'iJJP '"S' ft!"" ^'^''^ ^'th some of the other 

presumptions that have gone on for a long time. 

I thiiik in >;oiir paper we have for a long time made decisions on the 

Sed "^"'"Ptio'is and maybe those assumptions need to be 

T- "^f^ " ^P^'^'' '1"^*'°" ^''y «'«rtniii other studies 
were not included in the group yon used for analysis. As. for example, 

recently. And probably Berkeley and probably a gooa many others 
throiighoiit the coiiiitr>-. AMiy d>.^. yon pick this particular set ? 

T ^-^"i^ to contact all the schools that I knew of in the 
.North. 1 did focus. I will say clearly, I focused on the northern situa- 
tion for reasons that the de facto situation raised perhaps some differ- 
ent kinds of conditions. I contacted all the schools I could find, had 
heard or were reiwrted to have these kinds of programs. 

Unfortunately, the quality of research— not all the schools have 
research programs, and some of the programs, like Denver and Los 
Angeles, Rochester, could not be subjected to the kind of analysis I 
wanted to make. I demanded the studies have what we cf II a completely 
expennieiital design; they have to measure achievement before and 
''^^^^^ °" ^'^^ ""^ ""vo some control group. 

We can't interpret achievemi at without a control group to see if 
the gams were due to integration. 

The only two, I think, that onme to my attention— well, Sacra- 
mento came to my attention after i was finished; Evanston is another 
program tliat has a good study. I tried to get that report starting in 

aVvJ'/JII. *i"" ^ ""'^ ^T^ ^\9V' »t took me until the end of 
May to get the report and my publisher's deadline had already passed, 
so It got m as a footnote. ' 

Now, Berkeley was one of the fii-st i>rogniiiis I contacted and I was 
.surprised to learn they hud no research coini)oiieiit or .study. I don't 
know why that IS the case, because it is the most publicized Inisinir 
program. I think they tried to initiate i^search but conldn't aet funds 
for It. ^ 

There is spine data from Berkeley that is not of an experimental sort. 
1 report It in a footnote which more or less tonfirins the overall pat- 
tern of the other studies although you have to understand it is not un 
experimental design. 

I think, as far as the studies are concerned. Sacramento may l)e the 
only known program which had a proper study that was not included 
111 the report. 

Afr. Vkyskv. Did you iiave plans to i-estudy or include other data, a 
further extension of your work ? 

Dr. Armou. The jounuil publishing this is apparently going to oixjii 
up their next issue for replies and I will have a chance to answer those 
coinnients and I will, if 1 am able, include some of the newer studies. 

Mr. VEysKV. I would like to refer for a moment to the Riverside, 
Calif., data inasmuch as that is in my district and T have some acquain- 
tance with the iKiople involved. Dr. Penil and Sui)eriiilaiideiit Barry. 

Since reading your paper I have gone back and looked again at some 
of their testimony on the project and I think I see in their testimony 
some of the optimistic, liO|)cful exijectutious that have not Ijcoii real- 
ized. 
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Is tliut the way ^oii rend what they Have to J^ny in the Riverside 
j)roji»ct i 

Dr. AisMou. I think one sometimes has to look at the data as the 
main criterion. I do sense that havinjr l)een disa])i>ointed i)y ceitain un- 
expected ix»sults,they may stress nivtty hard one of their a»i)orts which 
>hows the gjip has not increased from kinder^aiten to jrrade 4, so I 
jruess I wcnild ajrn»e there may some dis;i{)]H)intment« They ma v feel 
it has not kvn conducte<l h)n^ enoujirh or ^iven a lon^ enough otiance 
to really show results, hut I think there may l)c disajrreement i\\m\t 
that. 

Mr. VjrrsBr I think at tlie bepinninjr of their Mork they expressed 
o])tiniism that they were jroinjr to show aflinnative n^sults in imj)roved 
achievement and then tliat kind of jrot quieted down to the jmint of 
sayinjr. welK the jrJip ii^n't widening, and then^ well^ we are imt doin^r 
any harm, to anylMKly. In stajre.s, I thisik it is dropi>ed hack in that 
jareiienil direction. It jhhmus to me they faced the same fijfftm»s yon jrot. 

Dr. AuMoit. I think that there is no harm on the achievement side: 
the scores don't drop off as a result of integration; but an educator 
niiL^Iit n\m\ questions almut other kinds of harm. 

We have what we call ahilitv proupinjr. The schools— part of the 
justification for this is that students should l)e studying!: with students 
at a similar achievement level. That is controversial and I think it is 
f ai r to say that should Ik» rai.si»d as a possibility* 

Sincv we do have some imlicies tliat endorse the fact of different 
achievement levels, there may l)e some .self concei)t problems or dis- 
coura>ri»ment and as a result of that you have to raise the jmssihility 
of harm, not on achievement but od selfconccpt. 

Mr. Vkyskv. I would like to ask one further question. 

Did you make a distinctioii between the achievement levels of blacks 
and Mexican childn»n in the Riverside or i)erhaps the Sacramento 
study? 

I was not snro what your position was there. 
Dr. Akmoh. I suimnarizeu for all minority students overall. 
Now, if von look carefully at that, yoa will find that pip docsn^t 
•ret bijr^rer 'for the Mexican-Americans. It is a very small number, and 
I hate to look at sub^roui)S because the nniul>ers are snmll. It looks 
to me h\ this one study, however, it looks to me as though the Mexican- 
Ainericiin scoi-es improved somewhat and black students^ scores fol- 
lowed the increasiiiff pap trend, so the end result was no change over- 

Mr. Vkvsky. In other words, there was a real statistical difference 
between the two groups? 

Dr. Armou* There was no report of that and I couldnt really make 
a speculation* The pattern for the black students did follow the pat- 
tern shown elsewhere* It was the Mcxican-Aiuerican group that 
seemed to account for the gap not increasing or widening. It is a very 
small number of cases and we have to l)e cautious of that. 

Mr* Vkysby* Thank you, 

Mr. QuiE. Mr* Peyser ? ^ 
Mr. Peyser. You spoke of this student grouping program or piias- 
ing, as it is known in some areas* Wo have had a phasing program in 
Westchester County for a number of years, and this bill seeks to aban- 
don the phasing program because of the problems it created, and the 
questionable effects of its educational value* 

ERIC 
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The school is headed by a fellow Harvard man and I don^ know if 
>oii receiv^ any reports on that particular program but I know thev 

m^es'ti^'of ^/"^ "^^""^^ ^^-^^'^^^^^ CertSuy, tK^^^^^ 

3S.mL,; H f " ''''' ^•"^"^S.'s ^-^'-y interesting because of the 
assumption that busing mipmves education. 

I listened with interest to your testimony tliis morning, and I am 
™is ^ i^ad your import. Hopefully, you liave other ^pies of the 
leport you can send us, if not, we will have copies made here, 
31r. I KYSKR. I guess that-is the answer to the question 
Dr. Armor. I am out of copies. 

i'i ^^""''^^ you referred to the mite Plains report. 

Wn'^fP^'i^/''''"'^^'^ «^ ^^^^'^ I have not 

pletedhi— """^ '''"^ ^""'^ ^"""^ ''^""'^ "'^'^ ^^'^^ com- 

Mr. Pkyskr. a few yeai-s back ? How did vou <ret it ? 
Dr. Armor. I just wit)te the White Plains School Board. 
Mr. Pkyskr. They s<?ntyou a copy? 
Dr. Armor. Yes. It didn't have an author. 
Mr. pKYSt:R. How long had the planning been in effect ? 
Dr. Armor. It was a 2-year study. 

Mr. Pky.skr. Do you feel 2 yeare is an ade(|uate time to reach the 
conclusions you have i-eached in your i-epoit ? 

Dr. Armor. That is a hai^ question. It is one of the (luestions that 
has been raised about my interpretation. I think had all the studies 
^en 1 year. I would have been very suspicious of the conclusion. 
t>ome of the studies have gone up to 5 years; Riverside is a 5-year 
trend; Lvanston. 111., is a 3-year study; Ann Arbor had a 3-vear 
loUowup. " • 

I think, actually, since we can show that achievement does change— 
ill the earlier gmdes e.specially, it changes dramatically in I yean it 
changes 111 « months or a lialf year. U being in an intcgi-ated environ- 
ment will change achievement, it seems to mo it oudit to do it in 
1 year. ^ 

You could argue there is an adjustment period and even thouMi it 
ought to start having its effect immediately, maybe it takes a while 
to adjust to the new environment, but I would think at least by the 
end of the fii-st year, in a 2-year period vou should be able to demon- 
strate some gams and certainly by the end of the 3 vears and certainly 
by the end of 5 years. 

Mr. Peyser Do you have any evidence relating to economic back- 
ground, that shows that the black student in a strong economic situa- 
tion attending an integrated school progresses faster than one from a 
poor economic backgmund? 

I am trying to get at the question of: Is it the poor black student 
coming to a white school that is not showing the rate of inci-eas<» you 
are speaking of, or is it any black student regardless of economic back- 
ground? Do yoii have any breakdown of the relationship between eco- 
nomic background and achievement? 

Dr. AR.MOR. That was not done for most studies but I did it for mv 
own study in Boston. I foimd no difference. 

Mr. Pkyskr. The environment at home didn't plav a factor? 

Dr. Armor. No; the gains were not significantly different for either 
deprived black students or middle-class black students. 
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Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Veysey (presiding). Thank you. 

I want to thank you. Dr. Armor, for bringing this information to 
the committee, anil we will probably be in touch with you often. 
Dr. Armou. Thank you. 

Mr. Veysey. I want to call on Mr. William R. Bryant, Jr.. State 
representative from I^ansing, Mich. 
Do you have a statement for the record ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. BBTABT, JB., STATE 
BEPBESENTATIVE, LANSINO, HIGH. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes: I have submitted a statement which I notice on 
the Krst page mv scci-etarj- left out the bill numbers, H.I?. V^dl;y and 
H.R. Urm. 

Mr. Veysey. Without objection^ this statement will be made a part 
of the record with correct bill numbers inserted, and you may widi to 
sunuuarize or highlight parts of this for our attention. 

(The statement follows:) 

TE8TIM0.SY OK WXLLXAM R. BRYANT. JR.. StATE REPRESEXTAWE, LaXSING. MiCH. 

Mr. Chairman, thank yon for the opportunity to testify. My name is WiUiam H. 
Bryant, Jr. I am an attorney and a Kepcblican Kepresentatire in' the Michigan 
'House of Representatives. I serve on the Edncati^n Committee. My district in- 
cindes five snburbs of Detroit, two school districts bordering on Detroit which 
are incUided in the Detroit school desegregation niHngs by Jndge Stephen Both. 

General 

I am in favor of both H.H. 13015 and H.R. 15299 because I beUeve it essential 
that Congress .set rational guidelines for nsc by courts in fashioning school 
desegregation remedies. 

Almost two decades have iiassed since the Brotcn decisions. It is neither neces- 
.sary nor appropriate that Congress allow the courts to wade through each case, 
without statutory guidelines, trying to render equity in desegregation cases. 

I support existing Supreme Court case law. Hut. as you know and as the Court 
knows, that body of law is very incomplete and barely touches questions of **de 
facto** segregation, what I would term northern style segregation situations or 
.segregation which exists wholly or principally by acts of government other than 
scliool authorities. 

The Denver case wiU not clear up the situation, nor will the Richmond case, 
nor the Detroit case. 

It is time for Congress to act and to set detailed gulileline.s for and limitations 
on the nse of bnsing to achieve dosegregaiion and for desegregation orders in 
general. 

As a State Representative in the Michigan Legislature, I have tried to repre- 
.sent my constituents and the State in a positive and reasonable fashion in the 
face of the now issued metropolitan desegregation ruling by Federal District 
Court Judge Stephen J. Roth. 

I opp«>sed calling a Federal Constitutional Convention. I have not advocated 
a Federal Constitutional Amendment against busing except to say that if neither 
Congress nor the Supreme Court cleared up the confusion and set rational limits, 
then I would support some form of Constitutional Amendment along the lines 
proiH)sed hy Senator Roliert Griffin. 

Further, I have developed a voluntary, Detroit metropolitan school desegrega- 
tion plan and sn!)mitted it some months ago to Judge Roth and the Michigan 
State Board of Education. A copy is attacheil hereto. 

Further. I have introduced in the Michigan Honse a voluntary, racial majority- 
tO'Uiinority, transfer hill providing an economic incentive to accepting transfer 
of such students. I have also written and distributed a 57-page paper discussing 
Detroit school desegregation. 
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HM. 13915 

The guidelines and limits set out in Title II are reasonable and are not uncon- 
stitutional. Only when Congress renders remediless a right guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitutional does its power to restrict court remedies fall as unconstitutional. 
That point of unconstitutionality is not reached in H.R. 1^915. 

First, allow me to indicate what I believe is the most important aspect of the 
bill. Then I will suggest some modifications to it. 

The bill covers a multitude of iwints which must be considered in any bill 
on the subject. Each section treats an important point which must be treated. 
Whatever this sub-committee or your full committee does, it should not fail to 
treat each point inherent in each section of H.R. 13915. 

Changes to H.R, 13915 

I would recommend changes to the bill in Sec. 403(a) to provide that, as in the 
case of grades 7-12, a busing plan could exceed the guidelines if there is "clear 
and convincing evidence** there is no other "adequate remedy." I favor this addi- 
tional burden of proof over any specific limit. 

I suggest Sec. 406 be deleted if politically practicable unless the number or or- 
ders is small enough to be manageable, or else that a specific procedure Ik; pro- 
vide<l whereby such plans and court orders could be reopened and modified. 

While I .see in Sec. 407 and Sec. 408 the valid intent that an entity under court 
order have the happy knowledge if it is a good boy, the order will terminate, the 
Sections are difficult philosophically. I suggest instead either or both of the 
following : 

Provide a procedure by which, prior to or during trial, if the court is convinced 
of the good faith of the defendants, the court could order a 90-day stay extend- 
able to one year wherein the defendants would be given the opportunity to change 
voluntarily, and whereby if the court finds such voluntary action acceptable it 
would dismisx the case. 

The other idea, and I l>elieve one by w'hich Congress could liave real beneficial 
impact, would be to provide federal aid, per pupil, of a flat or formula amount, 
for voluntary acceptance of a student from a school district where his race is in 
the majority into one where his race is in the minority. This should be with con- 
sent of the i)arent or gimrdian, the receiving district and, in order to avoid suburbs 
taking all the gowl, black students, with the consent of the sending district. This 
grant should be in addition to any transportation funds and should be high 
enough to provide real incentive. For example, it could be 150% of per-pupil- 
expenditure. It. further, could be a state match program, starting, however, with 
at least a 75% federal share. 

HM, 15290 

I am pleased to see that H.R. 15299 does remove the automatic dissolution of 
orders after five and ten years. I further agree that Title I of H.R. 13915 is n 
separate but related question and need not be treated in the same bill at Title II. 

As I said above* however, it seems better to require simply a greater burden of 
proof for an increased level of busing rather than to restrict transfer to the first 
or .second close.st appropriate .school. If this bill were amended to allow transfer 
farther than to the second closest school on "clear and convincing evidence" that 
it is necessary in order to provide an "adequate remedy.** then I think this would 
improve the bill in that regard. 

Conclusion 

The C(iually s-acred rights of Liberty and Equality meet head-on in the busing 
i.ssue. It is the fault of all of us such an issue exLsts. It is, however, the fault of 
Congress there are not guidelines with which to find our way out of the mess. 

Children are not tools, nor are some to be considered a valuable resource for 
social betterment of disadvantaged children. Equality and Liberty must be bal- 
anced. Neither can exi.st totally. The balancing is up to the Supreme Court, but 
withy not without y your guidance. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my views. 

14 Point Pkoposal 

1. Detroit has attendance zones which tend to accent rather than alleviate ex- 
isting segregation produced by housing patterns. These zones must be redesigned 
to aid di\segregation within Detroit. The State mu.st provido transportation 
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iiioiiicj; to make thoc new zones work effectively. Bnsinp: should iw implemented 
within the zones to aid desepregation within Detroit. 

2. Detroit has started a nnigiiet school plan to create various specialized high 
schools. Such exiKjrtise and attendance based on recognition of such expertise 
cannot and has not taken |>lace overnight. The plan should be improved and pur- 
sued, howevir. It is educationally and legally sound as one component of a total 
plan. 

3. Again and again, one is forced back to the recognition tlmt beyond the im« 
pacts, whatever they nmy be. of racial isolation in inner city schools, better edu- 
cation is possible, we are not innovating, we are not training teachers to educate 
these children, and educators are not doing all imssible to give these kids qualitv 
education. Part is financing and we are in the middle of that muddle, but imrt is 
also the educational system itself. 

So a nmndatory ingredient of any plan must be absolute-dedication to imple- 
mentation of the best progi-ams available to educate all, and especially black, low 
socio-economic level students. 

As a part of this. Detroit should expand its promising program of new. more 
experimental junior high schools. Such schools have succeeded in drawing to 
themselves an integrated student body. It is living proof that if one provides 
excellence it will be recognized and sought out by students and parents. 

4. Detroit must use positive (a) open enrollment, (allowing any switch of 
schools that decreases segregation), (b) pairing of schools (pairing, for instance, 
two grade schools so each has all the children for half the grades), and (c) clos- 
ing of old. segregated grade schools, all of which are valid means of intradistrict 
desegregation, where these means are appropriate. 

5. On the larger scale Detroit should establish centers serving a number of 
high .school zones, which centers could be focal points for s*pecial aids such as 
remedial reading and other intensive compensatory programs, as well as school- 
community programs and adult education. These should be located to serve an 
integrated student, adult and community population. 

C. >rany schools in Detroit are over 50 years old. Many of the schools are drab 
and dreary and expensive or impossible to maintain. A building program is a 
must for Detroit and also provides another tool for both desegregation and in- 
creased quality of education. By placement and design of new buildings Detroit 
will be able to help desegregation and make available new buildings designed to 
facilitate the uses of advanced instruction methods and to install the up-to-date 
gadgetry of modem education. 

7. Lastly, as pertains to Detroit itself, the critical need for new buildings pro- 
vides the further possibility of taking a giant step and creating large education 
complexes or education parks, bringing together into one campus grade, junior 
and senior highs in a manner which will make maximum use of facilities and 
specialized personnel and which schools will draw from a large multi-racial area 
within Detroit. The education park concept has been talked about more than 
used, but for instance such a complex adjacent to and working in close coopera- 
tion with Wayne State University or the University of Detroit would be of great 
educational benefit. Such a concept, as well as others mentioned, must also work 
in cooperation with private schools. 

Metropolitan dspecta 

8. Each metropolitan district would be requested to join what may be termed 
a "Super Magnet*' coalition of schools, whereby districts in return for the right 
of their students to attend a speciality high school in another district would 
establish their own specialization and open a percentage or certain number of 
slots for students from other districts, with priority given to students whose 
presence decreases segregation in the receiving school. A Grosse Pointe student 
might attend Detroit performing arts high school and a Detroit student attend 
a Grosse Pointe high school with a sciences specialty or an Inkster student go 
to Dearborn for a business specialty and Dearborn to Highland Park for an auto- 
motive mechanics specialty. 

Participation by district and student would be voluntary. The state could 
equalize any cost variation between sending and receiving district and could 
oven provide economic incentive to receiving districts. 

0. Establish area vocational education centers in outer-city Detroit, serving 
Detroit and enclave and suburban districts in a geographic area designed to draw 
an integrated .student body. Again, if special schools offer quality vocational 
curricula, high school students won't care one bit what the racial mix is. Such a 
center exists outside Flint and can easily be done here. 
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10 The state has now adopted a mandatory special education concept, ^iVing 
equal educational rights to physically and mentally handicapped young people. 
«l)ecial education centers should be established to serve various metropolitan 
areas with the best of professional assistance efficiently centralized in regional 
centers 

11 Aside from Super Magnet exchanges of high school students seeking a 
specialty school, all districts should be encouraged to voluntarily open their 
doors to anv student in any grade who would increase the racial mix at the re- 
ceiving school. Again the state could encourage such receipt by making it eco- 
nomically advantageous. . ^ . 

As a part of such open policy we should particularly encourage receipt by 
that district which includes the premises on which a parent of the student is 
employed. This could ease transportation and the employment provides a logical 
tie of the family to the district receiving the student. The student would also be 
closebyincaseof illness or emergency. ^ j. * . * 

12. High schools, and perhaps junior highs, would agree with another district 
to exchange students voluntarily one day per week for study of social studies, 
history and related subjects for which there is particular educational reason 
for such education to take place in a realistic, integrated social setting, thereby 
aiding both black and white by such .setting and by the variety of input which 
would flow from the mix in student background and life experience. Grades could 
bo alternated so each student would be in the exchange two years out of the 
grades {hl2. 

13. Lower grades .should be encouraged to adopt exchange programs of more 
limited nature, for example a day a month or a week a semester. Such exchange 
agahi would be voluntary and on parental approval. It would at least provide 
a stimulating integrated Vxperienc-e for young students and serve as a valuable 
early reminder that there is someone out there in the world who is nice and 
smarter than they and can run faster and looks different. Not a bad lesson for 
any age. 

14. Finally, all area schools shouhl be encouraged to pair up with a school in 
another district (grade school with grade school, junior with junior and senior 
with senior) with the pair adopting whatever programs they may choose. For 
example, paired high schools might install a tutoring exchange program, adopt a 
common community project, open enrollment totally between the two schools 
or combine basketball teams and challenge another pair of schools. The poss.i- 
bilitit*s are miliiiiited for physical exchange of students, cooperative programs, 
.social events, you name it. 

To aid this pairing, especially, by suggesting programs and encouraging in- 
novation; but also very importantly to assist, encourage and give some cohesive- 
ncss to all metropolitan programs there would be created an advisor>' council con- 
sisting of .school boanl representatives from all iMirticipating schools. As a 
thought, I would call the group the METCO Council, for Metropolitan Coopera- 
tion Council. 

SYNOPSIS OF 14 POI.VT PROPOSAL 

1. Change Detroit attendance zones with State assistance for transportation 
assistance. 

2. Detroit magnet high schools. 

3. Innovative, new Detroit junior high schools. 

4. Detroit priority open enrollment, pairing and closing of schools. 
r>. Detroit special aids and connnunity centers. 

(>. Detroit school building program. 

7. Detroit education park in conjunction with universities. 

8. Super magnet system of specialty high schools. 
1). Area vocational education centers. 

10. Area special education centers. 

11. Metropolitan voluntary priority open enrollment with State monetary en- 
couragment. 

12. Social studies exchange programs at high school and junior high level. 
l.S. Grade school cultural enrichment exchange programs. 

14. Voluntary school pairing with comprehensive cooperative programs. Cre- 
ation of advi.sory METCO Council. 

Mr. BuYAKT. I am on the education committee in the Michigan 
House of Representatives, and my district has two school districts 
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which border on the municipality of Detroit and wlxich would be con- 
cerned if there is a desegration order in the Detroit area. 

I have tried to take what I believe to be a moderate approach to the 
whole thing, and attached to my statement submitted to you is a 14- 
point plan for voluntary desegregation Avhich I submitted to the 
Michigan State board of education and J udge Roth. 

I do have some comments I Avould like to make. 

First, it seems that 18 years after the Broton decision it is time for 
the Congress to help the couits in this very large-scale problem which 
I think is inappropriate for Congress to leave wholly in the hands of 
the couits. , . . , 

Aside from the question of trying to limit courts, I think it is the 
prerogative of Confess and is appropriate for Congress to aid the 
courts in finding guidelines for remedies for school desegregation. 

I hope this subcommittee will take action on one of these three bills 
and will i-eport it to the full committee again. I know there is no like- 
lihood that will be done this week but when you come back in July I 
hope it will be done at that time. 

I think the mood of the people, not only in Michigan but throughout 
the country, is such that it is important that they know their elected 
officials in Washingon are not only voicing concern but are taking 
action. 

I think also Congress has an oppoitunity which it should not and 
maybe dare not miss because I think where we are at in the busing 
situation is a kind of social brinkmanship situation where the threat of 
busing— I have seen it in the Detroit area— has made people reexamine 
their consciences and their positions on such things as open housing, 
and, short of a massive force busing order, I think they are prepared 
at this point to accept some more moaerate means which could be help- 
ful for a long-range goal for integration. 

I think Congress could take advantage of that situation at the time 
it does something about busing. 

I think placing limits on the use of busing will increase the pressures 
for other remedies to be found and better answei*s to be found. 

I agree that, as concerns H.R. 13915, that there is not much purpose 
in leaving in title I. If you are not talking about new money and about 
a controversial program w^ithont new money, it makes little sfe.*^se to 
leave that part in. I won't speak to that. 

Second, the gentleman from the AFIj-CIO testified first and testified 
against the bills. 

The gentleman who just testified is an expert and I do not really dis- 
agree with him, but I am testifying in favor of these bills and I still do 
not think we disagree. 

I think three points of major agreement are that there is not much 
sense in very large-scale massive ousing arrangements. Second, that 
busing has to be available to some limited degree for de jure situations 
where no other remedy is adequate or available. 

Third, I will say it, and the other two did : Congress should provide 
an incentive, economic incentive, to voluntary programs. 

In my statement, I indicate that what I would like to see Congress 
do is to say to a district, to all districts in the country, that if they 
will accept on approval of the sending districts, a parent or guardian 
and the receiving district, that they will get money from the Federal 
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Government for having received that student, the situation in Gi-osse 
Point where I come from, which is about a 98 percent white school 
system and Detroit, that Grosse Point could take students, not taking 
the cream of the black or nonwhite students, but taking those students 
Detroit also agreed could be taken and would be paid money, and simi- 
larly I think there are a number of students m Grosse Point that 
would hke to go to the technical high schools of Detroit. I think that 
should be done. 

Detroit is about 65 percent black and they need what students they 
can get on a voluntary oasis. 

In listening to the testimony by the gentleman from the AFI^CIO, 
the only thing, at least after the automatic termination, 5- and 10-year 
termination dates for ordei-s involving busing and general desegrega- 
tion orders and taking out any i*eference to the moratorium proposals 
and reference to coini)ensatoiy education aspect, the only thing he 
really disagreed with was the relatively absolute prohibition in m-ade 
school transfers. 

1 suggest in my paper also that I think it is perhaps enough to say 
only that there can be such further orders but it has to be on clear and 
convincing evidence there is no other adequate i-emedy available. 

I think with that language added their objection would disappear or 
be quite minimal. 

1 hope in considering these bills you will consider each of the sec- 
tions as being important because I really was quite impressed with 
this bill proposed by the adniinistnition because oach of the sections 
does treat what is a relatively important problem. 

The section which would be most important to the Detmit case, in 
particular, in 139^5 would be section 404 which would say that when a 
State divides its territory into school districts that you can't ignore 
those lines or niter them unless it is shown they were drawn with a 
purpose and had the effect of segregation. 

With that, I think my dear friend. Judge Roth, would be stopped. 
I doirt think he would disagree with this characterization of what he is 
doing. He is taking an absolutist view of what de jui-e segregation is. 
If he can find any de jure action and is responsible for even 1 percent 
or a tenth of 1 percent of the segregation that lie finds, that then the 
wliolo situation is a de jure situation. 

I don't think that is really what the law is intended to be and I just 
expect it is not what the law will be. 

I would also urge on you that those who say that bills such as those 
that are proposed are unconstitutional because they deny the court 
remedies, that the only time that Congress would be so limited is that 
if it rendei-ed total remedy lists of violations of constitutional rights. 

What we have is a delicate balance of liberty and equality and a 
very pei-soiial situation so obviously it is difficult but the courts need 
guidance and I hope and trust that you will provide some guidance, 
more than has been done. 

Mr. Vkysey. Thank you. Representative Bryant, for your testimony 
here today. 

I certainly sec it in much the same light that you do, that many of 
the implicatio is we /ace today, hicluding those you mention in your 
own area, stem from the fact Congress has failed to make it clear what 
the law should be and, I think, tended to wait for court decisions which 
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luive not clarified it and I tliink, as you point out, probably won't for 
at least sometime in the future. 

I appreciate very much your testimony here today. 

Mr. Peyskr. I thank you for coming here. 

Due to the quorum call, I have no further questions at this point. 

Mr. Veysf.y. I think I should explain we have a slight complication. 

1 guess we devoted a considerable amount of time to your earlier 
witnesses and now find ourselves in a situation that does not give us a 
full amount of time for asking questions because of a call from the 
floor. 

Let me again express my thanks for your coming here. 
Mr. Bryaxt. Thank you. 

Mr. Veysey. We wanted also to hear from Dr. Dana Williams, 
superintendent of the Corpus Christi Independent School District. 

Dr. Williams, our timo situation is such that we will have to shortly 
go to the floor to answer Hiis quorum call. I feel badly about this be- 
cause I know you have come a long way and have good information 
for us. 

Would you like to do what you can on that at this time and then 
wo, will Imve to go to the floor, and perhaps we will be able to re- 
assemble, depending on the events there. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DANA WIIXIAMS, SUPERINTENDENT, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEXAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Dr. Williams. I am at your disposal and, if you have 5 minutes, 
10 minutes, or 3 minutes, or if you want me to come back if you are 
going to reassemble, I will follow your suggestions. 

Mr. Veysey. I think we are safe in saymg we have 10 minutes be- 
fore we have to leave. 

Would you like to proceed on that basis at this time, and then wo 
will see what the chances are of us being able to reassemble later today 
or put you on in another hearing of the committee? 

Dr. Williams. That is up to tlie committee. 

Mr. Veysey. That is the best we can do. 

You do have a rather complete statement and, without objection, 
that will become pail of the record of the hearing. If you would like 
to take about 10 minutes to elaborate on it, please proceed. 

Dr. Williams. Let me try to do that and I will try to give you back 
a few minutes of the time. 

I would like to introduce the president of our board. Dr. James 
xVlbriffht, a practicing physician, and Dr. Wallace Davis, assistant 
supermtendent for instruction. He has written most of the documen- 
tary materials we submitted to you. 

We also submitted a study on "Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity " which we gave to Jennings. I would not ask iliat ^ou 
put it into the record; it is voluminous, but it would be for the com- 
mittee's use. I^t me just say that we filed the document. We are de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to do so. ... 

I think it is commendable and heartening that this cornmittee is 
showing a sincere desire to replace the verbal commitment this country 
has made to equal education by trying to make some viable solutions 
to the problem before us, and I want to commend you for it. 
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I also want to say to you that we in Corpus Christi, Tex., support 
integration. We believe, howevei-, in natural integration and I want 
an opportunity for just a minute to tell you a little about our problem 
m order that you may come to know whv we support these bills 
today. 

We believe that our schools have made outstanding educational 
progi-ess through the yeare. We do know that we have been deteri^d, 
delayed, and distracted from our efforts to provide quality education 
for our youngsters in an effort to meet the needs and calls of the 
courts and respond to a disturbed community. We found our com- 
munity polarized and our educational opportunities disturbed. 

I will not spend any time on the educational progress in our system 
because it is one we are proud of and we wish we had time to tell you 
more about it. 

Mr. Pkyskk. You say the educational pi-ogitiss in vour community ? 
Are these within integrated schools? 

Dr. Wii.Li.\MS. Let me tell you briefly about our schools. 

We are a connnunity of a little 'over 200,000, about 48,000 
youngstei*s. When Bronm decision came into being* we operated a 
dual system with about 5 percent black and 95 percent white, white 
being all others except black. We never heai-d of the issue before us 
until 1967 when somebody challenged the fact so-called Spanish- 
surnamed students miffht not be white. 

AVe had a suit filed against us. paid for by the AFL-CIO and the 
AFI-f-CIO did not send the message down that social mixing was not 
the aim of the AFL-CIO. We dealt only with black and white. The 
AFI^CIO insisted on ethnic mixing. 

Our Federal couit order would move some 15,000 students in a 
school system located around the bay and one that had never liad 
busing. We had transported students from outlying areas only befoi-e 
the suit was filed against the Corpus Christi Independent School 
District. 

We do have a high percentage of Spanish-surnamed students. The 
Fedenil court found us guilty of de facto and de jure without placing 
a witness on the stand who testified that we impugned the right of 
anyone to go to any school if they so desired. 

What we want to say to you is we think this matter can be solved 
and is being solved in Corpus Christi. 

I will not take up any time by trying to quote statistics, but I would 
love to show you the problem. 

T say on page 29: It is apparent that such natural integration of 
student popul»it5on« is being accomplished in Corpus Christi. In 1054, 
26 of our t\m\ schools had moi*e than 10 percent of so-called minor- 
ity students, that is, Jfegro and Mexican- American. 

By 1968, 47 of our then 60 schools had more than 10 percent minority 
students. In 1971, 40 of the district's 60 schools had 30 percent or more 
of minority students and seven others had between 20 and 30 percent. 
Clearly, this integration process is occurring moi*e rapidly in our com- 
munity than many have imagined. 

Our position is trying to determine whether an ethnic group is en- 
titled to all the rights of the lirown decision* so we are up in the courts. 

We come to say. as some of the gentlemen have already said here, 
that, in our opinion, Mr. Chainnan, and meml)ei*s of the committee, the 
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time has come, because of the failure of the courts to solve this prob- 
lem, that they have not been able to develop guidelines— accordmg to 
your document, that we believe it is high time that the Congress, men 
like you, coming from the various communities, with the powers 
granted to you, specify appropriate remedies for the problems we now 
face. 

We are for the stopping of senseless busing of students from various 
communities. 

We lost our case based on the Coleman studies and the affirmative 
view^s of the Riverside studies which now have been proven false. If 
we had had more recent studies, we would have been in the position of 
giving? greater support to the point of view we take. 

1 simply want to say, and I will close, we are committed to com- 
pensator v education. 

I woufd like you to follow the President's recommendations by tak- 
ing the $1.5 million in title I to be used by the Secretary in a dif- 
ferent sort of way and take the $1 billion in the bill you passed last 
week to support youngsters with special educational needs and give us 
tlio opportunity to provide them an educational opportunity that is 
wjual across this country. It is a matter of dollars. 

When there is social upward mobility, we have less problems. The 
middle-class Mexican- Americans are achieving the sixnie as the whites; 
the black middle-class person is achieving at the same level. It is a mat- 
ter of economics in our communities. 

We have a lot of poor people. 

I studied these bills; I made copious notes and I would discuss them 
if I had time. 

But I ask you to push through some legislation that will cause you, 
the Congress, to say what should be done to remedy the situation of 
duel school systems and remedy the situation as far as ethnic situa- 
tions are concerned and help us pet the moneys to meet the needs of 
our young people by appropriating funds for compensatory educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Veysky. Thank you for your message to us in such a short pe- 
riod of time. 

We will make this study a part of the files of the committee for ref- 
erence. If you would care to submit a further memorandum on any 
point you would like to cover, recommendations to the committee, we 
would appreciate receiving your comment's. 

(The full statement follows:) 

Statement of Dr, Dana Williams* Superintendent of the Corpus Ciiristi 
Independent School District 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the committee* my name is Dana 
WilHums. I am Superintendent of Schools for the Corpus Christi Independent 
School District in Corpus Christi, Texas. As our fjchool district is one of the 
seven largest districts in the State of Texas* it is exi)eriencing most of the prob- 
lems exi)erienced by the other lu^ban school districts In the nation. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the Committee for its kind invi- 
tation to appear in reference to an issue of the greatest importance to the citi- 
zens of Corpus Christi* as well as to the citizens of every part of this nation : 
namely* providing true equality of equal educational opportunity. 
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ROL£ OP AMERICAN EDUCATION 

A continuing role of our American educational system Is to provide our youth 
witli the opiwrtunity to i)articli)ate in the affairs of society. However, partici- 
pation alone is not enouf^h. Such participation must be productive in the sense 
that this society sees the Individual's effort as resulting In a valued product; in- 
fluential in the sense that his participation Is viewed ns having some influence 
on outcomes ; and rewarding to the Individual both materially and i)sychologi- 
call.v. Verbal eomnittinent to such a role, however, will not of itself guarantee 
that each of our youth can nttain the worthy goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. It is generally accepted that most Americans support the concept 
of equality of educational opportunity. Although there are some who no doubt 
oppose the upward social ntoblllty of various segments of .society, the vast 
majority In Corpus Clirlsti and elsewhere find little sympathy with such thlnk- 
iuK. To accept the philosophy of static social classes Is to reject the American 
dream. Kven more meaningful. It Is to accept i>ersonal stratification, a thought 
repugnant to both that .segment of the society with memories of the great depres- 
sion and the younger segment whose actions are so dominated by social morality. 

CONCEKN FOR QUAUTY EDUCATION 

It is therefore both commendable and heartening that this Committee through 
the^e hearings Is expressing its desire to replace the verbal commitment of equal- 
ity of educational opi)ortunity with a more visible one. I sympathize with the 
many problems that face the Committee as you attempt to hear the many diverse 
expressions of Interest by various groups and as you develop courses of action 
which can result in achiei^lng a concept that is neither clearly defined nor well 
understood. I am aware that rv\ ny who have appeared before this Committee 
have presented i>ertlnent research to assist you In determining your course. To 
save the Committee's time. I am filing es an appendices a review of much of 
the relevant resarch currently available. This review was compiled by our .school 
district In its efforts to determine a definition of eciual educational opportunity 
which would be acceptable to our community. Sadly, the one truth that can 1k» 
gleaned from a review of this literature is that there is little consensus concern- 
ing the definition of equality of educational opportunity or for the means of 
achieving such equality. Rather than presenting the i>eople with solid empirical 
evidence concerning a functional manner for achieving this long sought ideal, 
too many writers, regardless of their conviction, asaail us with emotional rheto- 
ric. It has reached the iK)int In many Instances that to speak for compensatory 
education and neighborhood schools is to si)eak against Integration and the 
magnificent contributionB made by many of our ethnic and racial groups. ' 

Therefore. I would like to make it clear to the Committee, ^hat my i)ersonal 
feelings and the feelings of my school district support the abolition of any device 
which serves to mandate the separation of racially and ethnically different chil- 
dren as an absolute and Imperative necessity. In addition. I support thf^ protec* 
tlon, encouragement, and appreciation for the cultural differences within our 
pluralistic society. Instead of achieving these worthwhile ends through those 
artificially contrived methods employed by many of our courts, however. I feel 
that the continued natural integration of our soci^^ty is a more viable alternative. 
I would not want you to take my statements as being an impingement upon 
the character or the Judgment of our federal Judiciary. Rather I am Indicating 
that many of their decisions have been made on the basis of Inadequate research 
data, which is currently i»elng contradicted by upated longitudinal studies. While 
the purpose motivating these decldons is commendable, it is regrettable that 
this purpose has not been realized, and rather, certain dysfunctional outcomes 
have become apparent. These outcomes are as Apparent in the Corpus Christ! 
Independent School District as they are in other school districts in the nation 
and have serve<l to interrupt this district's efforts to Rchieve educational change. 

EDUCATIONAL PROORESS OF CORPUS CHRI8TI 

Although the purpose of my appearance is not to laud the accomplishments of 
the Corpus Christi schools in furthering racial and ethnic understanding. I do 
feel that a brief view of these accomplishments will make it eminently clear 
to the Committee that our school district does not now nor has It In the past 
supported the concept of racial aud ethnic isolation. 
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Thv Con»tJs Clirlstl IndviHMident Scliool District moved Jmincillntely .-tftcr tlie 
Brown decision to eliminate its state-imposed dual school system. In addition, 
\om hefore hiliiifaial prof^rams and Knglish as a second lanfniage were initiate<l on 
n national liasis hy Conjrress, the Conwis Christi school district Initiatc<l l<»c«lly 
developed and funded program which dealt with the languaice disabilities of 
those children who enter school with limited knowledge of the English language. 
Onr diPtrict supported, and in fact helped to initiate, one of the first Conmiunity 
Action Programs in the Unlte«l States. It also initiated one of the first head start 
programs, and was one of the few school districts in the nation to be selected to 
initiate a follow-through program. 

Ermrr or urtoATiox 

This series of accomplishments, however, was interrupted when the time and 
energies of the district's staff were transferred from dealing with educational 
issues to dealing with the issues of a suit which sought to equalize the racial and 
ethnic percentages on our various school campuses. 

Although I have always subscribed to the concept of educational equality, I am 
sure my awareness of the complexities involve<l in providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, as well as my frustration with the lack of any definitive or 
ncceptetl description of what constitutes such equality, have \K*en strengthened as 
a result of my expriences with the case. It is one thing to consider such issues 
when you are geographically and emotionally separated from their daily crises. 
It is quite another to see a concerned community, which has prided itself on its 
accomplishments in overcoming lK>th the overt and covert manifestations of racial 
ignorance and prejudice, become increasingly polarized by the efforts of these 
who would use the lives of young children to overcome long-standing social ills — 
ills which the children neither created, understood, or support. To understand 
the depth of my feeling, therefore', you must know something of our court suit. 
The integrity of our system was not attacked on the basis of any racial issue hut 
to establish ethnic balances in our schools. 

STATKMBNT OF FACTS RCLKVANT TO THE ISSUES 

The Corpus Christi School District is roughly coextensive witli the metropoli- 
tan area of the City of Corptis Christi, Texas. It is crescent-shai>ed and l>otmde<l 
by water on the north, the t»ast and the south. It is over 11 miles long from Its 
K<»utheast to its northwest comer and its width varies from 3 to 4 miles. 

The population of the city (and of the District) has increased at a rapid rate, 
from 27.741 in 1030 to 106,287 in 1050. to 107,090 in 1000, and to 213,750 in 1970. 

Since sometime before 1038, white children In the District were assicmed to 
schools tmder the neighborhood school plan. For purposes of school assignment, 
persons of Spanish or Mexican descent were classified as members of the white 
race. No witness testifying in the case had heard of a single instance in which a 
child was i)recluded front attending the school located in his residential attend- 
ance »one, ^ . 

In 1054, there were a total of 30 schools in the District. By 19C0, there were 
60 schools. From 1954 to 1970 the student enrollment increased from 26,893 to 
40,023. Racially and ethnically, the comparison of the years 1054-55 and 1960- 
70 is as follows : 
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In 10r>l, before Brown I, three of the District's 39 schooU were exclusively 
for Negroes: the remaining 36 schools were for white children (no distinction 
l»eing made U»tween Anglo- American and Mexican-American). Mexican children 
attended ever>- one of the 36 white schools as did Anglo-American children. The 
District maintained no records which distinguished the Mexican-American child 
from the Anglo-American child at any rime until required to do so by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare In 1967. 

In 1960, Mexican-American children attended each of the five high schools, 
each of the twelve Junior high sdiools, and eadi of the forty-three elementary 
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scbimU: Anglo- Atnerlain children attended each of the five high ncbools, each 
(»f the twelve Junior hlish Kchiwls* and forty of the fort.v*three elementary Mrhools. 

T]ie three KchrndK for Nopro children, maintained Hei>anitely ag required hy 
Kiute law Sn IIW, wen* Solomon Coles, Carver and Warfilnirton. Xo Whites at* 
ttmded any of these Kch(»ol(i and nf» Neinroes attended other adiool8 in the DIa* 
trict. In lt)55. following; Ilrown II. Nejm dilldren were flrat given the choice of 
nttendlni; the schocd h»cat(Hl hi their nelshlM)rhfMHl or the previously alNNegro 
which they luiil l»een attendlnj;. Suhse<|uently. they, like all other children 
In the District, were required (and they are i>re)k*ntly re<|ulred) to attend the 
iielchlHirluNMl sehiMil hi the x«)ne in wiilch they reside. 

Durliii; the kc^IumiI year liKttUTO. Xegnt children attended fimr of the tire higli 
«clnM»ls, elirlit of the twelve junior hl^h schools, and twenty-three of the forty* 
thrtH* elementary scIkmiIs. Hy April of n>7l. Carver ScIukiI had l»een eloseil. The 
SiXtii nttenilance at Crossley was 37.209^. altliough it was not one of the orii^nal 
•*Xe^ro'* s4*hfM)ls. 

The School Hoanl has a floated no rules ivhieh were discrlmimitory as to Mex« 
Ictiti'AuiericjmK. Nor wa8 there testimony as to illacrimlnatlon asainitt Mexican* 
Anu*rl(*nns in the city of Corpus Chrlsti in the |Kist 2(» years. Jose CIsneros, the 
only rt^presentative of the Mexican class called to testify as a witness, testitie<l 
tluit there wvre other hotues In prediMuIuantly An^lo ueI;;hlK)rh(K>ds to %vhic)i he 
itmhl move If he mt elcctcsl. that resldeni'e was strictly ;i matter of choice. lie 
was refused service at a small riMftuurant once when he was In high Kchool in 
1!MtK hut otlierwlse c«u]ld not recall ever havlnic lieiMi refused service in any store, 
lie hud uever Inhmi re<pilred to sit in a deslgiuited area on any public trans|>orta* 
tiou fiu'lllty. luut never Uhmi refustnl nilmisslon to any theatre or any other }mh- 
lle plan*, had never t»een re<|ulred to use sei»arate facilities in any Imtel or motel, 
aitd had never lM*en required to use seiiarate rest room facilities or fouutaina. 
In liNS), nmrriase licenses were Issmn! to I7.( Mexl(*an- American- A nt:h)* American 
4*(mpl(>s. Although imt-ofnlate dc*eds cimtalned restrictive c«>veimnts aealust Mex* 
lean* Americans, the covenanu have never Imh'u enforced. Tlie City of Corpus 
<^iHstI adf>pt(H| an oiieu tiouslni: taw in IlK^ 

A random reaidentiat intermixing of Mex£ctn*Americtn and Anglo-Americans 
within the City of Corpua Cbritti would require that 78.7% of the Angloa move 
or tlmt 12:2% of the Mexican*Americtns more. Although the rtidential denaity.of 
Mexican-Americana, Anglos, and Negroes hi much greater in tome areas of the 
District than in others, census tracts, city directories* locator maps, and most 
Imiwrtant of all, ethnic distribution maps establish that Mexictn*Amerieans reside 
thnuiKh the District In every residential area. In sch(M)ls in densely {Mipulated 
Mexican*AnieHcan areas of the city, such as Moody Sehool, Barnes and Cunning* 
ham Junior Iligti Schools, and Prescott and Travhi Elementary Sdiools, the 
MexIcan*American enrollment is from 85% to 05% of the total student body. In 
art*as of the city where there Is a residential mixing of Mexican* American and 
Anglo residents, the |)ercentase of Mexican*Americtn dilldren enrolled runs from 
23% at Ray School to 44% at Driscoll Junior High School to 85% and 47% re- 
specti\-ely at Carroll Lane and Houston Sdiools. 

likewise. In those residential areas in whleh the population is largely Anglo- 
American, the schools so reflect, as for example. King High School with dO% 
Anglo attendance, Haas Junior High Sehool with 88% Anglo attendance, and 
Montchilr Elementary School with 04% Anglo attendance. 

Ethnic ratios have dianged dramatically by virtue of uhlfting residentUI 
imttems: 
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<>onfflfftent with Itn adberetice to the neigliborhood edtool concept, the District 
hnn not cnic«icc<l in tranniiortation of itn A^udents. In IMm&TO, it operated only 
tiiuc school four for reiculmr Ktudent:^ who resided in run) titktn and dve 

for the |»hynicaUy )iiiti<Slciit>|>ed. 

Teachi»r eniphiynient hy ethnic or mdal l«ck|fround, at varyingc time« to the 
pn^yent, Imn l>een in the followinK nnm)»eni : 
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TlitiH. frtHu iav> to lOOU, the number of Mexican-Awericaii teachers increased 
hy approxlnuitely 000%. From 10$5 to 1906v the number of Aniclo teachers in- 
cm\m\ hut from 1905 t(» lOOi) it decreased by elffht, while the number of Mexi- 
c-iiii-American teachern increased by 120 and the number of Negro teachers 
increai«e<l by 14. 

In imK no lichoo) in the District had a teaching statT of more thun oO% 
Mexican-American. Only two schools had a com6/«crf Xegro-Mexican-Anierican 
*itnflr of more tlian In this same school year, Mexican-Americans were 
teuchiiiic in every sltiKle one of the District's sixty schools and Nef ro-American« 
werti tetii^int: In forty of the scbooU. 

Witlr resttect to Ktudent assianment and boundary lines, no witness testified 
that nny student in the District was jtrecluded from attendtnx school in the 
nelKhlN)rh(NNl in which he resided; no one knew of any exccittions. No witness 
testltknl that any existinj; school boundary or any itast school boundary had i)een 
eKtaMishetl or rebicated for the |mnK)se of sein««atinlt Mexican-American chil- 
dren. Memliers of tlie School Hoard from lOSO to 1968 testified or it was stipo- 
Intetl that their testimimy would \m that no boundaries had been altered at any 
time for the tmr}^<)«e of efTectinc a given ethnic result 

Xi> witness testified that any given eUmic result was produced or was intended 
to Ik« priNluced by the locatitm of any new* school or the renovation of old ones. 
S(^(K»1 sites were selected and purchased up to ten years in advance based on a 
multitude of consideintiomt affecting the grow*th of the community, the main 
4«ffort being- directed to the construction of schooU where the people live. Race. 
4»thnlc ancestry played no i«rt in the selection of school sites. There were no 
su^estloim olTered aa to how the School Board might have foreaceu in the past 
and anticipated the movement of various ethnic grouiki from one vatt of the 
couimunity to another or how building construction or boundary lines should 
have lieen altered to achieve given ethnic balances had the movement been fore* 
tweable. There was no testimony that boundary lines had been moved or gerry- 
mandered as residential isittems changed. In short, there was no evidence that 
Mexican-Americans were discriminated against. 

NAYuae or the case 

The suit then was one in whidi the primary issue was alleged discrimination 
against Mexican-American children in tlie Corpus ChrUti Independent School 
DlKtrict. There were 45.565 children enrolled in the District's 61 schoohi as of 
April. 1071. :;.514 Negroes. 20.711 Anglo-Americans and 22.340 Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Negro children were involved only to a minimal degree. The District con- 
tended that there are no remaining vestiges of segregation of Negroes as pre- 
viously required by state law*, but that it nevertheless stood ready and willing 
to iitiplement Immediately any requirements for farther desegregation of itn Negro 
children. 

The suit was originally Institutes by various individuals who claimed to repre* 
sent two alleged classes of residents yrithin the Corpus ChristI Independent 
School District— residents of Mexican-American descent and Negro residents. It 
was alleged that the District had operated schools on a discriminatory basis In 
violation of the various pUdntlffs* rights under the Unlteil States Constltntloii 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The relief prayed for an injmictlon restraining 
the District from engaging In further discriminatory activities. 
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Th jre were actually two trials. The first commenced on May 14, 1970, and was 
concerned with whether or not tliere was intentional segregation of Mexican- 
American and Xegro children within the District It culminated in a Memoran- 
dum Opinion dated June 4, 1970, with an addendum thereto tiled October lU, 
1970 consisting of some 70 footnotes of comments and references and a Partial 
Final Judgment, also dated June 4, 1970. In the Partial Final Judgment, the 
trial court ordered an immediate reassignment of the District's teaching stalf. 
consideration of the achievement or preservation of **a reasonable mixture" of 
Mexican-American and Xegro students with other students in construction of 
new schools, the tiling of a revised student assignment plan for the purpose of 
creating **a unitary school system," and the creation of an advisory committee. 
The School District complied after an interlocutory appeal was denied by the 
court. 

The second trial took place in September 1970, at which time the court heard 
evidence upon various student assignment plans submitted by the parties. After 
the hearing the court, upon the plaintiflTs motion, invited and i)erniitted HKW 
to intervene in the suit. The School District was directed to cooperate witli HEW 
representatives in the furnishing of inforiiiation. 

On May 3, 1971, the court ordered HEW to submit a proposed student assign- 
ment plan on or before June 1, 1971. It did so; the defendants and the plaintiffs 
both filed written objections thereto, and on July 2, 1971, tlie trial court filed a 
second Memorandum Opinion setting forth his own student assiginnent plan and 
a Final .Judgment, in which he directed that the plan be implemented by the 
CO nnnen cement of the fall, 1971 school term. 

Tlic court-ordered student assignment plan was estimated to involve the trans- 
portation of approximately 15,000 of the Districts children at an initial fiut of 
over $1,700,000, required the pairing of grades one througli ^hr^e and grades 
four through six in thirty-two of the District's elemenrPT> Mrhools, called for the 
complete revision of high school attendance zones, the cross-town assignment of 
ten geographically designated groups of junior high school students, and the 
reassignment in groups of fjO to 20O oi 800 Mexican-American cliildren residing 
in La Armada Housing Unit. 

Because there had at no cime been intentional separation of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in the School Dtstfict, the District gave notice of appeal on July 10, 1971. 

The evidence refiected, and the fact i.^, that the Corpus Christ! Indeiwndent 
School District endorses intermixing of all its racial and otlmic groups. That is 
not the issue in this case, however. What is involve<l is whether the District had 
nr. affinnative duty to depart from accepted and long established educational 
practices and to implement contrived programs to force more rapid intennixing 
of two segments of its white population or whether it is authorized to rely on 
natural, (tomographic changes which had brought about and were bringing aliotit 
an lioniogeneity which was natural and permanent. 

In his final judgment the district jud^e decreed that there be no stays of this 
judgment and that the district must immediately implement bis orders. The 
effect of the court decree was that huge sums of money must be invested by the 
comnnmity and that countless lives must be disrupted, even thotigh the order 
could be reviewed and reversed by higher courts. This order was upheld by the 
circuit court of api)eal», Imt was reversed by the Supreme Court, which granted a 
stay to allow the^hool district the opportunity to obtain a review of the trial 
court's judgmen^^n the merits. Although the case is siill on appeal, the school 
district has not escaped various negative outgrowths which can be directly re- 
lated to the uncertainty flowing from the morass into which the federal courts 
have thrown educational systems throughout the coimtry. 

Many of the negative outcomes of this suit were the same as those previously 
expressed by other urban school districts.* Examples include a weakening of 
public support for public education. In fact, as our citizens have become preoccu- 
pied with issues of busing to achieve racial and ethnic integration, various groups 
in the community have l)ecome increasingly polarized. Examples can l>e found in 
the nmny organizat!ons that have been formed to either support or to oppose 
busing as a means of achieving racial integration. Fears and nimors have mounted 
as the prospect of forced btising was faced by this community. The end result 
has been a lessening of confidence in the public schools and a growing concern 
that education umy l»e less effective than it has lieen in the past. In addition, the 
city has seen the migration of its citizens to the subtirbs increase with the is- 
suance of the court order. When it api>eared as if transiwrtatiou to achiovo 
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racial-ethnic integration was eminent, many students who bad been enrolled in 
public schools were transferred to private schools. First grade membership alone 
dropiied from 4,013 in the 1070-71 school year to 3,337 in the 1971-72 school year 
as a result of the court order. 

In addition, the court enjoined much needed construction until .such time as the 
court.s have reachiMl some consensus as to what constitutes a unitary .school 
system. Schools are l>econiing overcrowded; iiortable buildings are being placed 
into service in areas where administrative facilities cannot adequately handle the 
student l)opulatiou. 

Students attending some schools hare been caused to feel that their schools 
are inferior and they and their parents now question the equality of education 
they receive. Tliese questions are motivated by the feeling that racial and ethnic 
balance ef|ual to that of the city as a whole is necessary to learning. Student dis- 
niptions and teacher abuses have increased. Educational planning and cost 
analyses have Iteen seriously impaired as the school district is unsure as to 
which direction to move or into which program to place its fimds. 

And I supiKtse the most disheartening fact currently facing our school district 
is t\w coutinue<l lack of understanding on the part of our community and this na- 
tion concerning the true meaning of equality and educational opportimity and the 
effect »f compensation and integration on achieving such equality. We then re- 
main unsettle<l, fearful of action and equally fearful of inaction. Such a position 
is hardly defen.sible in light of the evidence availatile to the nation and this C\mi- 
uiittee concerning viable altemative.s which are available. 

SOLUTIONS ARE POSSIBLE 

I do not mean to imply that there are certain simplistic solutions for the com- 
plex problems facing our nation. Xor do I mean to imply that the experience 
of school is more than a i)art of an individual's education. Rather I am expres.s- 
ing luy support for those concepts expressed so ably by President Xixon on 
March 24. 1O70. when he statetl : 

-'Schiiols exist to scr\-e the children, not to bear the burden of social change. 

*-Oue of the mistakes of iwist policy has been to demand too much of our 
schools : Tliey have lyeen expected not only to educate, but also to accomplish a 
.social transfonuation. Children in nmny instances have not been served, but 
used— in what all too often has proved a tragically futile effort to achieve in 
the schools the kind of a undtiracial society w^h'ch the aduit community has 
failed to achieve for itself. 

"If we are to l»e realists, we must recognize thct in a free society there are 
liniit.s to the amount of Govenmient coercion that can reasonably be used ; that 
in achieving desegregatiim we must proceed with the least possible disruption of 
the etlucatiou of the Xation's children; and that our children are highly sensi- 
tive to conflict, and highly vulnerable to lasting phychic injury. 

"Failing to recognize these factors, past policies have placed on the schools 
and the children too great a share of the burden of eliminating racial dispar- 
ities throughout our society. A major part of this task falls to the .schools. But 
they cannot do it all or even most of it by themselves. Other institutions can share 
the burden of breaking down racial barriers, but only the schools can peform the 
task of e<lucsition itself. If our schools fail to educate, then whatever they may 
achieve in integrating the races will turn out to be only a Pyrrhic victor>." 

Neither do I intend to .state that we can expect immediate solutions to prol)- 
lems which have been fommlating for so many years. In this, I am sympathetic 
with the expression of Senator Mondale when he referred to his search for 
securing equality of educational opportunity. He stated : 

"I have found very little conclusive evidence (pointing toward a solution). Xo 
one seems to agree with anyone clse*s approach. But more distressing, no one 
.seems to know what works.** 

I do feel, however, that there is a need to establish a clear, rational, and uni- 
form standard for determining the extent to which a local educational agency is 
required to reassign and transport its students if it is to discharge its obligation 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution. I further 
feel that the resolutions under consideration by this Committee will constitute an 
rducntionally viable iroint of departure to achieving .solutions which work. In 
the first instance, they acce|)t the assignment of students on a neighborhood basis 
as an educationally sound and a non-discriminatory practice. In the second in- 
stance, they propose the extension and concentration of program of compensatory 
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w ucation. These two issues are particularly vital to any discussion of solutions 
since coujDensation and nitegratiou have been accorded the most attention of the 
many approaches proposed for providing equality of educational opportunity. 



INTEGRATION 



.lisr'nlirt « Ir"^"!^"*" 'j^f^'"'!' «'"™tIonul opDorttinity has been widely 

•listui!,ed. To (late discussion of this issue often has been clouded by a urecon- 

iTrovl', in,'''^.,V f"' "/^'^ ."'^ ^""^ l'>-"l''e'»« associated with this appr^ch to 

TUu nL T opportunity apart from mere prejudice or racism, 

timis iro hrin^ r^iiTf'n'^ very much a part of the current discussion. Ques- 
tions .ire being raised both in and out of the courts as to just how far Dolicies 
.should extend in attempting to achieve racial balance. The court's apparent "i! 
ceptance • of ,1c fucto segregation in some areas while simultan^,y/reject ng U 
other instances has baffle<l the un.lerstanding of many. Available research pro- 
u les limited insight, as- a great deal of the research in this area has b1en taint«l 
bj the prejudgments of the researchers. "Findings" on either side of the i^^e 

c. n "cted in thf sZni. " p"'" ;"V'!""" to the data actuTllv 

. , \ tu VI ''t'«l'«>-,Gregor reported in his article "Social Science Research 
and the Kducation of the'siinority-Group Child"' that "nente Kesearcji 

•• . . at the time of the Supreme Court s Ilroicn decision there was no nro 
.presumptive evidence to suppor^the contention ttat 
.separate .schooling, maintained in fact or by law. in and of itself prSed deter 
>mm e or determinable injury to minority-group t^hildren Furth™^ 
the c!i.^." ""■"'^■"•^ "'^ "^^-^Oine" recognized this to ha ve'b^en 

Xevertheless. there followed a host of "studies" with -'results-' whirl. 
imr ed one side or the other. Perhaps because the Ltion wasTruggli g \wtli ifs" 
f in t ru- I """^t"---^ "•''re legitimately concerned wUh hi problem 

l ie,. Jn r^-'^ "hlch suPiK)rted the integratronlsrvilw 

ended to receive more general acceptance, which those which ^und otlier^-fse 
^^VTe fre<,nently~aud sometimes justifiably-denounced as ''racist " ""'^""^^ 
ihr advent of the fnnied Coleman Report of 1066 ai)peared for a time to re- 
move all doubt as to effect of racial or ethnic Interniixing on acWevenienf Hov^ 
exer, cri ics soon pointed to statistical mishandling of the datHnd other prob- 
lems in the .study. Further, Dr Coleman, In a report at a recent meet ng of The 
Amencan Educational Research Association, warned that jS wwe misus n^ 

••irr,Zbahr"V" '"P""!:' 'Jesegregationorferrne stated : 

r Jl u }f nPJ'^Prlate to say, on achievement grounds alone, that seg- 

-''T P"'"^'*"' educational opportunity 

1 ere i.s ot sufl.cient evidence to show that the kind of benefits to lower c ass 
~ that arise from a socioeconomically heterogeneous or raclaUv Ltero- 
geneous school can't also be i)rovided by other niean.s." 

nro]. iPm/,"-"!!'"^'^ etl'nic balance to achievement, two basic 

vnr . ™^ immediately apparent. The first is the overwhelming diflicultv 

nolZvp;;,i status IS related to middle or upper class circumstances, student 
Ho -e7er ?i lit -"^T^"" T'"^ segregation in the public schools. 

However, in those instances where racial or ethnic membership is related to 

uZTn "'"^""r """^'""y ethnically isolated schools achieve more 

nd^ f '? P hH'''^l"'T"-'' ""'""^ ^'"-^^ Dr. Wilson Riles, SupSrin^ 

!X.rbe Lted : f""" "'^ State of California, summarized the issue 

"Where race is not related to learning potential, iwverty i.s and the way the 
Toffl' structured the middle class child and the upper class child seem to do 
l)etter than the poor child . . . learning potential is not connected with color but 
. . . with socioeconomic status." 

.11 ff'<''tion, Mo.steller and Moyiiihan st<ite that neither .school upgrudlng nor 
school integration will close the minority-majority achievement gap if the minor- 
it.v-niu jority gap in .socioeconomic status is ignored. 

A second problem area deals with the lack of any definitive statement con- 
ccrning.the meaning of "racially integrated" schools. Definitions currently avail- 
aWe range on a continuum from a minimum of five niinoritv students in a givrii 
school to one which states that the .school must reflect the racial or ethnic ratio 
of the total community. The need for .such a working definition becomes apparent 
when one considers the wide variation of racial/ethnic percentages which exist. 
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The vast majority of studies which show achievement improvement as a by- 
product of racial, ethnic or social integration contain the phraseology : majority 
white schools, pre<lominantly Negro schools or substantial majority of children 
from advantaged homes. Such descriptions indicate then that integrateil schools 
must contain a high majority of high socioeconomic white children. 

All factors considered, however, the most important variable— in or out of 
school— in a child's performance is not the- racial-ethnic mixture of his school 
but his family',s etlucational and socioeconomic background. Tlie second most 
important factor, according to Coleman, is the educational background and social 
class background of the families of the children in the school. The controversy 
surrounding racial desegregation has almost caused the issue of socioeconomic 
desegregration to be overlooked. Yet schools are nearly as segregated along 
socioeconomic lines as along racial lines, and indeed, in some instances more so. 

Pettigrew has stated, as quoted in the Saturday Revieiv, that our country is 
very uncomfortable about the whole concept of social class. Social class segrega- 
tion as a problem in the schools is c phenomenon of the twentieth century. The 
effects of such segregation are several and often obvious. Coleman reports that 
research results :udicated that a child's performance Is greatly benefited by his 
going to school with children who coue from educationally stronger backgrounds. 
Tliere is. however, a relationship at work which precludes any easy solutions 
based upon socioeconomic or racial integration. The problem becomes apparent 
wheu one considers that there are not sufficient majority students to desegregate 
schools in many areas of the country if such desegregation is to result in 
majority white or predominantly advantaged student populations. This, again, 
raises the consideration that a "critical mass'* theory may be at work when 
one speaks in terms of that racial/ethnic/socioecononiic balance which can 
functionally affect learning, Dick Hubert identified such a relationship in the 
Duluth (Minnesota) study. He called it "the tipping factor." This principle 
postulates that when low-income children are concentrated in a school to a 
point where they constitute more than 30 per cent of the school's population, 
the school tends to lose its effect on improving achievement for such low socio- 
ecoaoniic students, Coleman's findings substantiate this. He writes: 

*'The evidence is as follows: As long as the school is predominantly middle 
class, approximately 60 per cent or more, there is no detrimental effect on middle 
class kids— that is, of having up to 40 per cent working class, lower class kids 
in the classroom. There seems to be a phenomenon at work that could be charac- 
terized as cultural dominance Cultural dominance of middle class norms prevails 
in middle class schools, with a teacher teaching toward those standards and with 
students striving to maintain those standards. Conversely, in a predominantly 
lower class school, standards prevail that are often times anti-school and that 
are oriented toward lade of performance in school." 

Even a "critical mass" concept becomes suspect, however, iu the light of recent 
research, Armor found, in a series of "before" and ''after" studies conducted 
in Boston, Hartford, and New Haven, Connecticut ; White Plains, New York ; 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ; and Riverside, California, that the desegregation programs 
conducted by these school districts resulted in indifferent academic achievement, 
lower grades, faltering self-confidence, and reduced racial tolerance. Armor's 
analysis of the five school systems led him to these conclusions, among others : 

Integration achieved through busing has no significant effect on academic 
achievement as measured by standardized tests. Although black pupils in ma- 
jority white schools scored slightly higher on tests, they made no more progres- 
si(m than did the control groups in their own community schools and actually 
received lower grades than did their i)eers in the community schools. 

The education and occupational aspiration of black pupils are not furthered 
by integration by busing. 

Tlie self-esteem of black pupils is not increased by integration by busing. 
Some black pupils being bused showed less confidence in their academic abilities 
than did their peers in the community schools, while their -self -esteem was con- 
sistently low and unaffected by integration. 

Integration as it is now being carried out— that is, through forced busing- 
increases awareness of racial, cultural and socioeconomic differences, and en- 
hances separatist ideologies. 

Armor further stated that while integration into majority white schools may 
hold some promise for minority students, they will never attain full achievement 
equality until their life style is drastically changed. He states that the policy 
implication is "that programs which stress financial aid to disadvantaged black 
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families may be just as important, if not more so, than programs aimed at inte- 
grating blacks into white neighborhoods and schools." 

That the effectiveness of racial balance as a tool for accomplishing equal edu- 
cational opportunity is still largely undecided by social research is apparent 
Ferhaps the conclusion of the review of the research on the effect of integration 
on achievement contained in Education and Inequality/ provides an appropriate 
summary: ^ 

We therefore conclude on a familiar note , . . Policy with respect to racial 
integration should be made on the basis of moral, legal, and political considera- 
tion, not on the basis of integration's alleged effect on the short-term careers of 
either white or black (minority-group) students. Such effects are at best proble- 
matic, certainly modest, and possibly non-existent. 

Results of studies concerning the effectiveness of integration, in and of itself, 
as a usable tool to achieve equality of educational opportunity indicate that 
continued efforts to create artificially integrated settings through transportation 
may be as damaging as they are helpful. Certainly they are suspect in that they 
hold no promise for the large numbers of children who reside in the large metro- 
politan areas. When the various ethnic minority groups residing in these areas 
are added to tlie racial minorities, the numbers who must be transported from 
one school to another and the distances they must be transported become stag- 
gering. Solutions which eliminate these children are sea reel v acceptable to this 
society as are tliose solutions based on the assumed superiority of any one racial 
or ethnic group. Clearly then a remedy- other than that offered by transporting 
children away from their neighborhood schools must be sought 

Such a solution is available through the concentration of funds by thoughtful, 
redirected compensatory programs. 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

That children enter any phase of schooUng with widely varying individual 
inputs, is universally recognized, Programs of compensatory education typically 
proceed on the assumption that children who experience learning difficulty in 
school do so mainly because their preparation for school is seriously deficient 
Poor children enter school with less developed verbal skills, lower motivation 
and less family support for academic success. They begin badly and do progres- 
sively worse. Programs based on these assumptions seek to compensate for chil- 
dren s individual deficiencies by intensifying the school's educational services. 

The role of poverty on learning has long been recognized. It is extremely diffi. 
cult to deliver quality education to children of the poor and conversely it is ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid delivering quality education to the children from 
affluent families. Families who have sufficient incomes to escape the daily plight 
of pure economic survival tend to give high priority to their children's education. 
They buy better food and medicine, break away from their community for trips 
and cultural events, and save to insure their children's careers. 

Examples of studies which relate learning to poverty include the recently re- 
leased National Child Development Study of Britain and a study of mountain 
children by Lester Wheeler. The British study showed that by age seven, middle- 
class children are even further ahead if parents limit offspring to one or two. 
It further showed that working-class children generally are six times more apt 
to be poor readers than middle-class children, In addition, working-class children 
are fifteen times more apt to not be able to read at all. 

The study by Wheeler was conducted between 1930 and 1940. It concerned chil- 
dren in two counties of the Tennessee mountains. When the children were tested in 
1930, a time of poor schools, isolation and grinding poverty, the children aver- 
aged in the low 80's on tests of intelligence. Ten years later, when new jobs had 
brought a better standard of living, children in the area averaged nearly 16 points 
higher on intelligence tests with accompanying improvements on achievement 
tests. 

This debilitating effect of a poor background on learning was the motivating 
force behind the entire program of compensatory education, The U.S, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare stated in 1966, "in practice the goal of Title I 
(BSEA) is to provide compensatory education for the millions of school children 
whose crippling background offers them little hope for successful schooling." 

Despite the rhetoric which characterizes compensatory education, however, I 
am aware that such programs have not consistently resulted in substantial or 
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lasting improvement in students* academic competence. For example, the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education found that of the 1044 projects conducted 
during the first year of Title I, only 2.3 per cent showed substantial gains in 
.student achievement. Researchers attempting to determine causative factors for 
the poor performance of compensatory programs to date have identified as sus- 
pect such factors as the lack of time for adequate planning given school districts 
during the initial year of the program, the many unimaginative compensatory 
programs conducted, the lack of any clear-cut understanding of the degree of 
compensation necessary to achieve results and the proliferation of funds in an 
attempt to provide educational opportunities to all eligible pupils. 

The first two factors, although real, should have been overcome to some extent 
with subsequent funding and providing additional time to plan. The last two, 
however, continue to be quite real. For example, the degree of compensation re- 
mains quite cloudy when one considers the large variation in the per pupil ex- 
I)enditure in various sections of the nation. In **0n Equality of Educational 
Opportunity" it was iwinted out that the per pupil expenditure in Illinois varies 
from $480 per pupil in some districts to $1,000 per pupil in others. In California 
the pupil expenditure varies between $205 and $1,353 while in New York they 
vary between $470 and $1,600. In the metroiwlitan Mid-Atlantic region schools 
average $259, in the South $178, and in the Pacific area a $278 lyer pupil expendi- 
ture. During the first two years of Title I operation it was determined that funds 
spent averaged out to approximately $93 per pupil. Further, it was found that 
some .school districts in mildly depressed areas had been able to accomplish n 
good deal while other projects located in very depressed areas had not been 
effective. 

The development of successful compensatory programs is further hampered by 
the distribution of funds on the basis of the number of economically disadvan- 
taged children as reported by the 1900 census. This data, which is now twelve 
years old, does not place funds where the poor reside — in the urban areas. 

There have been successful programs and an examination of these successful 
projects indicates for the most part that they concentrated their funds on fewer 
students, thereby providing a greater per pupil exi)enditure. Out of these find- 
ings, particularly studies in California, a new direction is emerging for com- 
pensatory education. This direction calls for concentrating funds on those stu- 
dents who show the greatest learning disability. To be effective, this concentra- 
tion must reach a minimum level of expenditure of from $300 to $400 per pupil, 
in addition to tho.se funds regularly budgeted for instruction. This concentra- 
tion level is known as the ''critical mass level." Some educators estimate that 
this level may be as high as $1,000^2,000. 

Educational writers join me in my feeling that compensatory programs can be 
effective. On this subject, David Cohen states in the Winter 1968 Harvanl Re- 
view: . . it seems possible that the academic competence of Negro (minority) 
students can be improved without desegregation if certain structural features of 
their present school environment are radically altered." These changes, which 
may have to include very sharply reduced class size and pupil-teacher ratios, 
would center upon compensation for the barriers to learning created by educa- 
tionally weak environments. Such changes would represent a basic revision in 
the theory and practice of educational comi^ensation. School organizations must 
be structurally changed to provide substitutes for the academic stimulation 
which derives from educationally rich student environments. 

Example after example can be cited concerning the effectiveness of compensa- 
tory programs when ftmds are concentrated on very young diildren. Hopeful 
gains are also noted when school personnel recognize the role played by a child's 
parents as his first and primary teacher and as they seek to assist these parents 
in this efTort. The years of limited success have not been wasted unless we 
choose to discard their teachings. Programs have been successful, and by using 
them as a point of departure we can begin to make significant strides in reaching 
the ideal of equality of educational opportunity. 

I do not think I need to tell this Committee that the achievement of such a 
goal is of the utmost importance to me and to my colleagues in education. So 
serious indeed that my school district has concentrated the 'efforts of a sizable 
po: tion of its administrative stafl^ in seeking the same solutions you seek here 
today. This task force of school personnel actively sought the opinion of the 
community. After a year of careful investigation, they have prepared a docu- 
ment, which has formed the basis for many of my remarks. I am attaching a 
copy of this document for your consideration. 
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SUMMARY 

In suuimary, the provision of equality of educational opportunity is a task 
wliicli must be adressed by the total society, not just the schools. However, the 
schools are one of the major avenues by which this goal inav be attained. 

Of the principal means by which the schools may contribute'to the equalization 
or opportunity, compensjitory education clearly offers the greatest promise— par- 
ticularly lit the large nrlmn school systems which sen-e most of the educationallv 
and economically disadvantaged children. This does not imply educational benefits 
cannot result from integration. It does appear to be true, that these benefits tend 
to accrue only under certain limited conditions. Specifically, the benefits do 
not accrue unless a large percentage (probably 60-70 percent) of middle- 
class children be maintained in each school, and unless such integration is ac- 
complished without an accompanying emotional upheaval. For these reasons, Inte- 
gration achieved as a natural result of changing housing patterns and upward 
social mobility has the greatest chance of success. National, state, and local 
governments, as well as schools, would do well to consider these facts in the 
f()rinulation of public policy. 

It is apparent that such natural integration of student populations is being 
accomplished in Corpus Christi. In 1954, 26 of our then 39 schools had more 
than 10% minority students-, Xegro and Mexican-American. By 1968, 47 of our 
then 60 schools had more^han 10% minority students. Forty of the districts* 60 
.schools have H0% or more of minority students and 7 others have between 20 
and 30%. Clearly, this integration process is occurring more rapidly in our com- 
munity than many have imagined. 

Yet even more immediate remedy to the problem of unequal opportunity, 
and one which must be continued in some form, is compensatory education. But, 
as has been suggested, if such programs are to be optimally successful, changes 
ill the allocation and distribution of funds must occur. fThese changes can allow 
educators to provide s|>ecial services in massive quantities to those students who 
are most in need of these services. 

The means by which the Congress can provide the resources for such programs 
is a matter for you to decide. However, I do know, both from my own experi- 
ence and from a study of the research, that comi>en.satory education can work and 
is the best method for providing equality of educational opportunity for all 
children. 

Dr. WiLLi.\MS. If I may make a short suminaiy of my statement 
here and mail it to ^Ir. Jeiuiiiifrs, or counsel, or the Chair. 

Mr. Veysky. We would appreciate that and it would be made part 
of the record here. 

I)r. Williams. I want to say one thiiifj — it is really back to our law- 
suit — I wish I had time to show you a map which indicates what a 
court can do, taking a child from'across the street from a school and 
sendiiifr him 12 miles to another school. We had no more than 300 
blacks in any of our high schools; we didn't know the difference be- 
tween Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans as to who is white. 
We ai-e an open city and have been for many years. We have a lot of 
Government installations. We are a seaport city. But the plaintiffs who 
are in opposition to the point of view expressed here spent $150,000 in 
attoi iieys fees, and I think we are just getting started in the lawsuit 
on an ethnic issue. 

Fifty-two percent of our youngsters have Spanish surnames and 
the so-called Anglo or white community down to about 42 or 43 per- 
cent. We don't have enough Anglos to go around. Our court paired 
schools from all acmss the city, included all kinds of youngsters in 
our court case. This is what we are asking you to stop. 

I commend the President for his message and the committee for 
giving consideration to the bill. I hope a favorable recommendations 
will be made by you. 
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Mr. Vkysky. The committee will give careful attention to your sug- 
gestious and to the subject matter at hand. 

Mr. Petser. Thank you for being here. I am sorry the time available 
was not longer. 

I think your message came through loud and clear and we will care- 
fully review this study. 
I appreciate your presence. 
Mr. V KYSEY. Thank you again. 
The meeting is now adjourned. 



(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

Testimony op Hon. Wilmer D. Mxzell, a Represkntative in Congress From 
THE State op Xorth Carolina 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this opportunity to testify before the 
(listinRuislied menil)ers of tliis Genera! Subcommittee on Education on a subject 
of jrreat importance to my constituents in the fifth district of Xortli Carolina and 
to Ameri(-nns across the country. 

Tlie subject is busing. 

In Winston-Salem, X.C., the largest city in my district, 32,220 of the school 
system's 44,000 students are riding buses this year. About two-thirds of them are 
being bused because they live beyond walking distance of a school, but more than 
one-third — more than 11,000 children— are being bused Bolely to achieve court- 
required racial balances in the elementary and secondary .schools ; 157 new buses 
were required to implement that order. Each of those buses cost $6,300 to buy, 
and it costs $1,000 a year to maintain them, without mentioning the additional 
cost in bus drivers* salaries. The superintendent of schools in Winston-Salem has 
told me that this massive busing program requires an o|)erating budget of $1.4 
ndllion. That figure represents almost exactly a 100-percent increase in transpor- 
tation costs over last year. 

Other major cities in the Nation— not only in the South, but in every region- 
are now under court order to bus their pupils for racial balance and all of these 
cities are undergoing the same financial strains we have ext)erienced in Winston- 
Salem. 

The Los .Vngeles. Calif., school system is now under court order, subject to 
appeal, to transport 240.000 children up to 25 miles to attend school. U.S. News 
& World Report recently rei)orted that tlie cost of this nmssive program has been 
estimated by school officials at $180 million over the next 8 years. 

And in Detroit, Mich., a Federal judge has ordered the purchase of 300 new 
buses in preparation for iw.ssibly the most extensive busing program required 
in America. 

And there are numerous other examples one could cite, demonstrating the 
destructive drain on public finances that these massive transportation programs 
cause. 

But I believe my iK)int has already been made. Financial burdens already 
threaten to quite literally destroy hundreds of school systems throughout the 
country. The Dayton, Ohio, school system had to close its doors for a time this 
past school term under the weight of budgetary pressures, and others are sure 
to follow unless something Is done to rdieve those pressures. 

We read of teachers in nmny cities striking for higher i>ay, of school buildings 
crumbling in disrepair and of acute shortages in so many kinds of educational 
equipment. 

When funds for these pressing needs cannot be supplied even now, how shall 
the cause of quality education be served by imposing overwhelming additional 
costs for purchasing and maintaining fleets of new buses? 

In our admirable desire to provide a quality education for all. will we make it 
imi)ossible to provide a quality e<lucation for any? This need not— it must not — 
he the ease. 
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Tlie American iieople, in iwll after poll, have registered overwhelming opposi- 
tion to busing simply for racial balance, and I believe it is time that we in the 
Ccmgress resp(mrte<l to the i)eople's will in an effective wr.y. 

The legislation l)eing considered here today gives tis-just such an opportimitv 
It provides that public school students in the first six grades be i)ermitte(l to 
attend the school closest or next closest to their homes, regardless of the racial 
composition of these schools. 

In addition, busing could be enu)loyed for students in the seventh grade and 
tihove only «s a last resort. The bill would also allow communities like Winston- 
hak'in where busing has been ordered by the courts in the past to return to court 
for a modification of the busing requirements if they did not meet the provisions 
of this bill. The U.S. Attorney General would Ik; instructed to enter such cases 
on behalf of tljese communities. 

I personally favor even stronger legislation Mr. Chairman, legislation that 
would eliminate busing for racial balance completely. I have introduced a 
constitutional amendment which would have that effect and I am continuing my 
efforts to see this amendment passed. 

But in the meantime, we have before us now the most effective legislation 
available for the immediate future. It incorporates much of President Nixon's 
proiwsals to limit busing, and I supiwt it as far as It goes. 

Passage of this legislation will represent a major step toward restoring reason 
to imhMc education in America, and I strongly urge the members of this sub- 
committee to reiwrt favorably this legislation to the full committee and then to 
the Congress as soon as iwssible. Thank you for your attention. 

(Wheivupoii, at 12:30 p.m., the subcoininittee utljouriied, subipct to 
thecrtlloftfieCluur.) ^ 
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